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NILOTIC DRINKING-SONG. | RELIGION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. | teacher must have rules of order, and he must | And young men who are confined to labor or 
m, Sar eae — punish their infraction in some way, both for the | business even twelve hoursa day, may take an 
v .B a Sas . BY BISHOP HOPKINS. reformation of the offenders, and for a caution | hour and ahalf of what is left, for study, and 


{ 1 


\ You may water your bays, brother-poets, with lays 
\ bat brighten the cup from the stream you doat on, 
. the Scligykill’s side, or Cochituate’s tide, 
Or the cry%tal lymph of the mountain Croton: 
~~ ~(We may pledge from these 
=] In our summer ease, 
Nor even Anacreon’s shade revile us—) 
But I, from the flood 
Of his own brown blood, 
Will drink to the glory of ancient Nilus! 


‘ 


wt Tm 
Cfona never gave birth, nor cradle the Earth, 
tiver so grand and fair as this is: 
Not the waves that roll us the gold of Pactolus, 
Nor cool Cephissus, nor classic Mlissug. 
The lily may dip 
" Her ivory lip 
To kiss the ripples of clear Enrotus; 
But the Nile brings balm 
From the myrrh and palm, 
And the ripe, voluptuous lips of the lotus. 


Ill. 


The waves that ride on his mighty tide 
Were poured from the urns of unyisited mountains 5 
And their sweets of the South mingle cool in the mouth 
With the freshness and sparkle of Northern fountains. 
Again and again 
The goblet we drain— 
Diviner a stream never Nereid swam on: 
For Isis and Orus 
Have quaffed it before us, 
And Ganymede dipped it for Jupiter Ammon. 


Iv. 


Its blessing he pours o’er his thirsty shores, 
And floods the regions of Sleep ang Silence, 
When he makes oases in desert places, 
Aud the plain is a sea, and the hills are islands. 
And had I the brave 
Anacreon’s stave, 
And lips like the honeyed lips of Hylas, 
I'd dip from his brink 
My bacchannal drink, 
And sing for the glory of ancient Nilus! 


——_—_—_———‘toren—— = 
ANGELS AT THE HEARTH. 

Tlow sweet it were, if without feeble fright 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

Atevening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who have never 

Keen dead indeed: as we shall know forever. 

Alas! wo think not that we daily see 

About our hearths angels that ae to be 

Or may be if they will, or we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air.— 

A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, brooding its future wings. 

—Leigh unt. 








TO DEATH. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF GLUCK. 





Methinks it were no pain to dle 
On such an eve, when euch a sky 
O'ercanopies the West; 
To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 
Aud, like an infant, fall asleep 
On earth, my mother’s breast. 


There's peace and welcome in yon sca 
Of endless blue tranquility ; 
The clouds are living things; 
I trace their veins of liquid gold, 
1 see them selemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 


These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day 

Life’s tedious nothing o’er,— 
Where neither passion come, nor woes, 
To vex the genius of repose 

On Death's majestic shore. 


No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazziing day ; 
But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains ;— 
One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wide, silent scene. 


T eannot doff all human fear; 
1 know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor sheli of clay ; 
Yet come, O Dearn! thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates! thy rest is bliss! 
I would I were away. 


<=. ————— 
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Goon Apvice 70 Reapexs.—If you measure | 


the value of study by the insight you get into 
sunjects,not by the power of saying you have read 
many books, you will soon learn that no time 
is 90 badly eayed as that which is saved by get- 
ing throvgh a book ina hurry. For if to the 
time you have given you added a little more, the 
subject would have been fixed on your mind, 


and the whole time profitably employed; where- | ture, that the reading of the Scriptures should | most of time, talent and opportunities. 
be a regular part of the exercises of every school. | 


as, upon your present arrangement, because you 
would not give a little more, you have lost all.— 
Besides, this is overlooxed by rapid and super- 
ficial readera—that the best way of reading 


heave acquired the habit of reading without suf- | 


fering the mind to wander, and when you can 
bring to bear wpon your subject a great share of 
previous knowledge, you may read with rapidi- 
ty; before that, as you have taken the wrong 
road, the faster you proceed the more you will 





We present below some extracts from an 
| Address delivered by Bishop Hopkins on the 
| twenty-second of August, before the Vermont 
| Teacher’s Association, and which appears ina 
| recent number of the Vermont Chronicle.— 
| There is much in the address worthy the atten- 
| tion of all Christians, and we hope it will have 
| a wide circulation: 
| ‘8. We come next to our third topic, the 
| Teacher; and this is, doubtless, capable of pro- 
ducing a vast effect for good, if it be in all re- 
spects what our theory of educatiou requires, 
namely, that it has to do with the fixed elements 
of our nature, physical, intellectual, and spiritu- 
al. Hence, it is « sound rule that the teacher 
be himself a fair example in all those things 
which the scholar ought to learn. But if this 
maxim be just, it results that he should be an 
open professor of Christian truth, which address- 
es itself to the soul; since, if he be not, his pu- 
pils will be sure to know the fact; and it is 
wanifest that precisely in proportion as they 
| may respect and admire his other qualifications, 
in the same proportion his indifference or scep- 
} ticism will draw them away fiom all reliance on 








| religious principle. This is evident from the 
| rule Jaid down by the Redeemer himself. “ Ile 
that is not with me, is against me, and he that | 
gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” It | 
is further evident from the strong propensity to 
| imitation, which is always more active during | 
| the period of youth. And hence, if the teach- | 
| er succeeds (as every well-disposed teacher must | 
| desire to do) in attracting the love and conti- | 
dence of his pupils, it is impossible to avoid the | 
result of his influence, either for good or evil, | 





} upon their spiritual character. 
‘For it must be remembered that religion, 

| though it be ouly taught professionally by the | 
ministers of the Gospel, is enjoined upon every 
man, woman and child, to the same extent, and 
fur the same object, viz.: the securing of the fa- 
vor of God here and hereatter. The principal 


ly, lie open in the Scriptures, and are taught and 
understood by all Christians, precisely in the 
same way. 
belong, is a, distinct question, with which under 
the constitutional law of the land, the public | 
echool teacher ought not to intermeddle. But! 
all churches and sects agree that that there is | 
only one written record of revealed truth, one 
Saviour in whom all must believe, one rule of} 
conscience, the declaration of His will. And |! 
all hold alike that the same death and the same | 
judgment await every soul,, without distinction ; | 
and that the life and conduct must be governed 
by the will of the Redeemer, in this world, if 
we would be accepted by his favor in the world 
to come. 

‘Haenee, these solemn traths should furnish 
| the main-spring of human goverment, not only 
in the church, but in the school. For the teach- 
fercannot possibly regulate his pupils without 

presenting some motives to obedience. And 
| those motives must be of necessity, either in 
| barmony with the Bible or opposed to it. He 
| aust excite his echolars to dilligence and indus- 
ltry, by frequent appeals to their fears, their 
| hopes, and their feelinge. And he may indeed | 
| stimulate them to a considerable extent, by ad- 
| dressing his arguments to their interest, their 
| fireside, their passions, and their reason. But | 

if ue stops at these, and only seeks to influence | 

them through the animal appetites and the in- 
tellectual powers, without any reference to the | 
| soul and the higher conscience, he must, wheth- | 





| charge of tectirionism 
truth which it inculeates, in practice especial- | : 





To what Church or sect a man may | . : : 
| commending this he could not possibly offend 


| fined myself purposely to the temperal aspect 


| extent, there must be an clement of religion 


| moral duty, between man and man. 


to the rest. This he may do, I grant, as of his 
own authority, but if he should take occasion to 
tell his pupils that the order of the school is es- 
tablished not for his own ease, but for their im- 
provement—that their parents sent them there 
for the express purpose that they should learn— 
that it was the goodness of their Heavenly Fath- 
er which gave them the opportunity of learning, 
for which they should be devoutly thankful— 
that the teacher was responsible to their parents, 
but much more to God, for making them per- 
form their duty, that they were responsible to 
the same God for the right use of their advan- 
tages, because it was their duty to learn, as 
much as it was his to teach—would nota few 
words of this sort, kindly but seriously uttered 
as the occasion might serve, be far more likely 
to secure obedience, beside the inestimable im- 
portance of resting that obedience on the right 
principle which should govern the whole future 
conduct of life ? 

‘But the Christian teacher might go one step 
further in connection with the same government 
of Providence: by inculeating, as he had op- 
portunity, the duty and necessity of private 
prayer, on all his pupills, as the only means by 
which they could succeed in learning their own 
fuults, and in obtaining the help of God to over- 
come them. He might tell them that they all 
differed from each other, in mind and disposi- 
tion, much more than they differed in their out- 
word face ond form, or in their circumstances of 


| wealth and poverty; that the Almighty who 


had allotted these differences, had promised in 
Hlis Word that they should allissue in their 
greatest good if they looked to Him for His 
blesgug; that it was notin their own power, 
nor in the power of their parents and teachers, 
nor in the power of the whole world besides, to 
make then wise, successful, prosperous, or hap- 
py, withoat the will of their Heavenly Father; 
and, therefore, that they should pray to him, 
night and morniug, that He would help and 
guard and guide aud direct them. It is manifest 
that all ths, too, might be done without the 
It would not be nec- 
essary for the teacher to engage in public pray- 
er, which he might properly regard as belonging 
the office of the minister. But ali Christians 
agree in the duty of private prayer, and in re- 








the prejudices of any, especially if he was care- 
ful to refer the pupils to their own pastors or 
parents with respect to the mode or form in 
which they should offer their supplications. 
‘Such, then, in iny humble opinion, are the 
agencies which enter into the all-important work 
of education, if we would bave it performed 
with its fullest measure of success. I have con- 


of the question, because it is with this, mainly, 
that your Association is designed to deal, leav- 
ing the eternal results to the spiritual motives 
aud higher range of the Gospel ministry. But | 
vet I have endeavored tu shew that to a certain 








even in the worldly view of the matter. For 
the world itself must deal with human nature as 
it is; endowed by the hand of God with a spir- 
itual principle, in which the faculty of moral 
conscience resides, and to which the appeal | 
must be made, throughout the whole range of | 
Without 
this religious element, there can be no govern- 
ment, no oath of office, no administration of jus- 
tice, no standard of moral rightor wrong. And 
therefore, without this religious element, I con- 
tend that there can be no trustworthy scheme | 
of education.’ 








A Worp to Youse Mew.—Wishing and 





which will amountto two monthsin the course 
of the year. 





We give below, a short extract from Horace 
Mann’s address on “ What God does, and what 
he leaves for man to do, in the work of Educa- 
tion,” and commend it to the careful considera- 
tion of every thoughtful parent : 

Until this subject of education is far more 
studied and far better understood than it has 
ever yet been, there can be no security for the 
formation of pure and noble minds; and thongh 
the ehild that is born to-day may turn out an 
Abel, yet we have no assurance that he will not 
bea Cain. Until parents will learn to train up 
children in the way they should go,—until they 
will learn what that way is,—the paths that 
lead down to the realms of destruction must 
continue to be thronged;—the doting father 
shall feel the pangs of a disobedient and profli- 
gate son, and the mother shall see her beautiful 
child whom she folds to her bosom, turn to a 
eciling serpent and sting the breast upon which 
it was cherished, Until the thousandth and ten 
thousandth generation shall have passed away, 
the Deity may go on doing his part of the work, 
but unless we do our part also, the work will 
never be done,—and until it is done, the river 
of parental tears must continue to flow. Un- 
like Rachel, parents shall weep for their chil- 
dren because they are, and not because they are 
not ;—nor shall they be comforted, until they 
will learn, that God in His infinite wisdom has 
pervaded the universe with immutable laws,— 
laws which may be made productive of the 
highest forms of goodness and happiness ;—and, 
in His infinite mercy, has provided the means 
by which those laws can be discovered and 
obeyed; but that He has left it to us to learn 
and to apply them, or suffer the unutterable 
consequences of ignorance. But when we 
shall learn and obey those laws,—when the im- 
mortal nature of the child shall be brought 
within the action of those influences,—each at 
its appointed time,—which has been graciously 
prepared for training up in the way it should 
go, then may we be sure, that God will clothe 
its spirit in garments of amianthus, that it may 
not be corrupted, and that it will be able to 
walk through the pools of earthly pollution, 
and through the furnace of earthly temptation, 
and come forth white as linen that has been 
washed by a fuller, and pure as the golden 
wedge of Ophir that Las been refined in the re- 
finer’s fire. 





Tue Litter Curty’s Sonttogvy.—Wish my 
mamma would please keep me warm. My little 
bare legs are very cold with these lace ruffles ; 
they are not half so nice as black Jim’s woolen 
stockings. Wish I had a long-sleeved apron, 
for my bare neck and arms; wish I might pnsh 
my curls out of my eyes, or have them cut of. 
Wish my dress would stay upon my shoulders, 
and that it was not too uice for me to get on the 
floor and play nisepins. Wish my mamma 
would go to walk with me sometimes, instead 
of Betty. Wish she would not promise me 
something “very nice,” and then forget all about 
it. Wish she would answer my questions, and 
not always say, “don’t bore me, Freddy.” Wish 


} when we goin the country, she wouldn’t make 


me wear my gloves, lest 1 should “tan my 
hands.” Wish she would not tell me that all 
the pretty flowers “will poison me;” wish I 
could tumble on the hay, and go into the barn 
and see how Dobbin eats his supper. Wish I 


| was one of those little frisky pigs. Wish I 
| could make pretty dirt pies. 
: , A 4 , oe . ae } not a bit of lace, or satin, or silk, in the world. 
er he intends it or not, give a selfish and sensu- | sighing, imagining and dreaming of greatness, | Wish | knew what makes mamma look o smui- 


Wish there was 


! ' ‘ ene: v* ° 
} al bent to their whole character; and thus send | said William Wirt, will not make you great. | ling at aunt Emma's children (who come here in 


; therm outinto the world, not merely under th 

| practical belief that these sensual motives are 
all-sullicient for their success, but prepared to | 
live and act under the perilous persuasions that | 
nothing more is necessary. 
‘I have said in the commencement of my lec- | 


I do not ask that the teacher shall make any di- 
rect comment on these Scriptures, nor even that 
he should open or close his school with any pub- 


it from becoming an idle form, and even an act 

| of irreverence. For why should the word of 

God be read, if it be not regarded? Or why 
should the divine law be recited, if it be not 
obeyed ? 


| But cannot a youn 


; with all the indomitable energy of 


r man command his energies? | 
Read Foster on deci character. That | 
will tell you whatis in your power to accomplish. 
You must gird up your loins and go to work 
Hannibal 
lt is your duty to make the 





tision of 





scaling the Alps. 


Alfred, King of England, though he performed 
more business than any one of his subjects, 
found time to study. 





| 





their papa’s carriage,) and so very cross at my 
poor litt e cousins, whose mother works so hard 
and cries somuch. Wish I knew what makes the 
clouds stay up in the sky, and where the stars 
vo in the day time. Wish I could get over that 
high hill, where the bright sun is going down, 
and just touch it with my finger. Wish I did 
not keep thinking of things that puzzle me 
when nobody will stop to tell me the reason for 
anything. If I ask Betty, she saya, “‘don’t bea 


hat | é ding | Franklin, in the midst of his labors, had time | fo), Master Freddy.” 1 wonder if I am a fooi ? 
books with rapidity is to acquire that habit of | lic act of prayer. But I do contend that the | to diveivto the depths of philosophy, and ex-| | wonder if Betty knows much herself? | 


severe attention to what they contain, that per- | Bible so read, shall be continually referved to, | plore an untrodden path of science. 
petually confines the mind to the single obje ct | as the standard of ali moral action, becaux 
it has in view. When you have read enough to | nothing short of this can prevent the reading of | directions, in the midst of war, and oa the eve | shall have to look go pice all the time, and be so 


Frederick the Great, with an Empire at hia 
of battle, found time to revel in the charme of | 
philosophy, and feast on the Inxuries of ecieues. | 
Napoleon, with Europe at his disposa!, with 
kings at his ante-chamber, andat the head of 
thousands of men, whose destinies were suspen- 


wonder why mamma don’t love her own little 
boy? I wonder, when lam grown aman, if | 


tived of doing nothing ?’—— Olive Branch. 
—t0-ee —- 


Tne Zovaves——The Zouaves are natives of 


| the French provinces of Algiers, disciplined and 


exercised by French officers, and now foraiing 
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| ‘In the government of the school therefore, 


the ded on his arbitrary pleasure, found time to | 
this principal should never be forgotten. The 


part of the French contingent employed in the 
converse with books. 


! Crimea and the siege of Sebastopol. 







be sure to exr.—Sidney Smith. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


There are few questions of more direct and 
important public interest than those which re- 
late to the literature of acountry. Tell us what 
people read, and we can judge, with a near ap- 
proach to certainty, what they are, or what they 
soon will be. Whether this relation results 
from the formative power of the pen, or from 
the law that the nature of the supply is always 
determined by that of the demand, is immateri- 
al in this regard ; it does not affect the reliabil- 
ity of popular books as an exponent of the in- 
tellectual and moral character, as well as the 
tastes of a people. The strong probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, is, that the influ- 
ence of authors on the public, and of the public 
on authors, is reciprocal—that both of them, in 
a measure, make the meat they feed on. 
Such being the case, we would shrink from 
foreign judgment of the great bulk of the issues 
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“ — of our myriad teeming presses. Not that good 
books are scarce among us—not that there are 
2 not more good books printed in the United | 
‘ States than any other country—but because nu- 
S merous asthe good are, the bad outnumber 
2?  thema hundred-fold. By bad, we mean, not 
necessarily obscene or demoralizing books, or 
those which are in some way or other positively 
injurious, but we mean worthless books; for a 
book which gives the reader neither profitable 
knowledge, pure pleasure, nor opportunity for 
invigorating mental exercise, is bad; a thing 
which a publisher does wrong in lifting to the 
dignity of types and paper, and which is fit on- 
ly to be burned. Of this sort of bad books, we 
ere sorry to say, is composed the large majority 
of volumes now issued from our press. If we 
can believe the publishers themselves, and we 
have no reason to question their veracity, books 
of this negative kind of badness, together with 
’ a goodly proportion of others more positively | 
» evil, are poured over the country in floods of 
¢ hundreds and hundreds of thousands, if not 
‘ millions, yearly. 
‘ The question will naturally be asked, How is 
‘ it that so much trash finds a market in a coutry 
‘ 80 pre-eminent for general intelligence and a 
2 _-wide diffusion of knowledge as the United States? 
( The answer is, that this condition of things is 
¢ the legitimate result of the present state of edu- 
*  eation in the mass of our people, combined with 
2 the extended circulation of cheap newspapers, 
¢ and the multiplication of publishers who look 
‘ upon books only as commodities for sale, and 
regard that as the best which will bring the lar- 
¢  gestand quickest return. There are, without 
< a doubt, a vastly larger number of people in this 
§ country, in proportion to its population, who 
2 know a little, than in any other country in the 
¢ world; and it is equally true that the number of | 
‘ those who have minds well disciplined and tastes 
‘ ‘well-cultivated, is proportionately less. The 
» people who have this little knowledge are the 
< public; and as they occupy their leisure-time 
and traveling-time in reading, they are the read- 
ing-public. They think it is a good thing and a 
laudable to read, and so it is, under some cir- 
cumstances ; but as they read much, and think 
little about what they read,—although they 
think enough about politics,—they are not par- 
treular about their books, but will buy readily 
that which they see puffed in their newspapers, 
especially as they find that these books procure 
them a little temporary excitement, and give 
them little trouble of thought in the reading. 
For such a public books are made to order, 
~ and by the thousand. They are puffed into a 
( transient popularity and do not require a counter- 
puff to puff them out; for by their own inherent 
iuanity they subside frem the memories of their 
readers by the time another of their kin presents 
itself for purchase or perusal. Those who read 
, the advertising-columns devoted to literature in 
the various newspapers, must have been amused 
2t asly bit of satire in the announcement of that 
highly respected firm, Messrs. G. P. Putnam & 
Co., that ‘500,000’ of Bayard Taylor’s new 
book of travels ‘can be supplied within reason- 
able time after the orders are received for them.’ 
Itis a fair and a good-natured hit at the an- 
nouncements that this, that, and the other book 
has, withia a few days of its publication, reach- 
ed its tenth thousand, and within a few weeks 
its fiftieth thousand. But itis undoubtedly true 
that the publishers, in making these statements, 
are guilty of little or no exaggeration. At the 
game titne, however, it is certain that the large 
sales of these books is not only no evidence of 
their intrinsic worth, but actually bears no tes- 
timony to the favor with which they have been 
received by the public for which they are pre- 
pared. For it is a common occurrence for the 
publishers of such books, to sell thousands of a 
uew work: by a new author, before a dozen copics 
have been read out of the printing office; and 
it is brought about in this manner :—There are 
weekly papers published in the principal cities, 
the circulation of which is exclusively in the 
country. The publishers of “ Murder and Mis- 
ery, athrilling tale of real life, by Penelope 
Peasblossom,’ or ‘The Sinlezs Soul, an ecstacy, 
ny Effie Gvergreen,’ print a flaming circular, a 
copy of which they cause, for a consideration, 
to be placed in each copy of the multitudinous 
papers sent to the subscribers or news-agents ; 
which circular sets forth with a use of adjec- 
tives equally ignorant and reckless, the surpass- 
ing beauty and power, and particularly the great 
moral excellence of the forthcoming volume,— 
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for these advertisements are great on ‘ morals,’ 
though not always so on ‘spelling.’ The result 
is the reception of country-orders for three or 
four thousand copies before the books are print- 
ed. When they do appear, notices prepared 
by the publishers themselves are sent to papers 
glad to have their columns filled for them, es- 
pecially by liberal advertisers. And thus the 
new novels are hardly out before the Tombigbee 
Trumpeter expresses its opinjon that one is 
‘ heart-harrowing,” and the other ‘soul-shatter- 
ing,” while the Sandusky Sockdologer pronoun- 
ces each of them, on consective days, the ‘great- 
est of American novels.’ All the other Trump- 
eters aad Sockdologers, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico, follow suit; and some- 
times faint echoes of Western voices are heard 
from the press in Eastern cities: these being 
the work of Mrs. Penelope Peasblossom and 
Miss Effie Evergreen themselves, who wait on 
editors with criticisms already written upon their 
own works, and, hoping that they will not re- 
fuse to aid a ‘lady,’ leave wholesale puffs, which 
rarely though too often, are, after considerable 
modification, inserted by tender-hearted bache- 
lor editors. The ‘telling’ phrases from all these 
puffs are carefully gleaned, and duly marshaled 
in formidable array as the opinion of the press; 
and should some journal of high standing and 
real influence, in a paragraph of censure, make 
use of a conditional saving phrase of quasi cu- 
logy, it is torn from its context, and paraded as 
the opinion of that journal upon the general 
merits of the book ; and sometimes, when such 
a journal has condemned, without mitigation, 
the reckless or purchased opinion of some in- 
significant contemporary, having a similar name, 
is quoted in such a manner as to make it appear 
as the judgment of its influential namesake. 
Were we judged asa nation by the books 
which now sell among us in the greatest num- 
bers, we should be justly condemned as super- 
ficial, trivial and vulgar. We are in some 
measure, it is true, open to such charges; but 
the present state of our literature is forced; 
and nothing but a more careful and rigid dis- 
charge of its duties in this regard by the press 
can rescue us from the debilijating and debasing 
influence of the books which are thus thrust 
upon the unwary among us. The column de- 
voted to notices of new books is too frequently 
abandoned to the control of persons entirely un- 
qualified by education or habits of thought for 
such a trust, and sometimes is considered a mere 
appendage to the advertising columns; while, 
in fact, no department of journalism demands 
more discrimination or is worthy of more con- 
sideration.—W. Y. Courier and Enguirer. 





[From the London Times.] 
CAVALRY FIGRT NEAR SEV AS- 
TOPOL. 





As the Russian cavalry on the left of their line 
crown the hill, across the valley they perceive 
the Highlanders drawn up at the distance of 
rome half mile, calmly waiting their approach.— 
They halt, and squadron after squadron flies up 
from the rear, till they have a body of some 
1,500 men along the ridge—lancers, dragoons, 
and huzzars. Then they moveen echelon in two 
bodies, with another in reserve. The cavalry, 
who have been pursuing the Turks on the right, 
are coming up to the ridge beneath us, which 
conceals our cavalry from view. The heavy 
brigade in advance is drawn up in two columne. 
The first column consists of the Scots Greys and 
of their old companions in glory, the Enziskil- 
lens; the second, of the 4th Royal Irish, of the 
6th Dragoon Guards, of the Ist Royal Dragoons. 
The light cavalry brigade is on their left, in two 
divisions also. The silence is oppressive; be- 
tween the cannon bursitis, one can hear the 
champing of bits and the clink of sabres in the 
valley below. The Russian on their left drew 
breath for a moment, and then, in one grand 
line, dashed at the Highlanders. The ground 
flies beneath their horses’ fect—gathering speed 
at every stride, they dash on towards that thin 
red streak, topped witha line of steel. The 
Turks fire a volley at 800 yards, and run. As 
the Russians come within 600 yards, down goes 
that line of steel in front, and out rings a rolling 
volley of Minie musketry. The Russians are 
not checked, but still sweep onwards with the 
whole force of horse and man, through the 
smoke, here and there knocked over by the shot 
of our batteries above. With breathless sus- 
pense, every one waits the bursting of the wave 
upon the line of Gaelic rock ; but ere they come 
within 150 yards another deadly volley flashes 
from the levelled rifle, and carries death and 
terror into the Russians. They wheel about, 
open files right and left, and fly back faster than 
they came. “ Brave Highlanders! well done,” 
shouted the excited spectators; but events 
thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid 
front are soon forgotten; men scarcely have a 
moment to think of this fact, that the 98d never 
altered their formation to receive that tide of 
horsemen. ‘ No,” said Sir Colin Campbell, “I 
did not think it worth while to form them even 
four deep!” the ordinary British line, two deep, 
was quite sufficient to repel the attack of these 
Muscovite chevaliers. Our eyes were, however, 
turned in a moment on our own cavalry. We 
saw Brigadier-General Scarlett ride along in front 
of his massive squadrons. The Russians—evi- 
dently corps @elite—their light blue jackets em- 
broidered with silver lace, were advancing on 
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the left, at‘an easy gallop, towards the brow of 
the hill. A forest of lances glistened in their 
rear, and several squadrons of gray-coated dra- 
goons moved up quickly to support them as they 
reached the summit. The instant they came 
in sight, the trumpets of our cavalry gave out 
the warning blast which told us all that in an- 
other moment we should see the shock of battle 
beneath our very eyes. Lord Raglan, all his 
staff and escort, and groups of officers, the Zou- 
aves, French generals and officers, and bodies 
of French infantry on the height, were specta- 
tors of the scene as though they were looking 
on the stage from the boxes of the theatre.— 
Nearly every one dismounted and sat down, and 
not a word was said. The Russians advanced 
down the hill at a slow canter, which they 
changed to a trot, and at last nearly halted.— 
Their first line was at least double the length of 
ours—it was three timesas deep. Behind them 
was a similar line, equally strong and compact. 
They evidently despised their inferior looking 
enemy, but their time was come. The trumpets 
rang out again through the valley, and the Grays 
and Enniskilleners went right at the centre of 
the Russian cavalry. The space between them 
was only afew hundred yards; it was scarce 
enough to let the horse “ gather way,” nor had 
| the men quite space sufficient for the full play 

of their sword arms. The Russian line brings 
. forward each wing as our cavalry advance, and 
| threatens to annihilate them as they pass on.— 
| Turning a little to their left, so as to meet the 
Russian right, they Grays rush on with a cheer 
that fills the heart—the wild shout of ihe Ennis- 
killeners rises through the air at the ¥same in- 
stant. As lightning flashes through acloud, the 
Grays and Enneskilleners pierced through the 
dark mass of Russians. The shock was but for 
amoment. There wasa clash of steel anda 
light display of swerd blades in the air, and then 
the Grays and the red coats disappear in the 
midst of the shaken and quivering columns. In 
another we see them emerging and dashing on 
with diminished numbers, and in broken order, 
against the second line, which is advancing 
against them as fast as it can to retrieve the for- 
tune of the charge. It was a terrible moment. 
“God help them! they are lost!” was the ex- 
clamation of more than one man, and the thought 
of many. With unabated fire the noble hearts 
dashed at theirenemy. It was a fight of heroes, 
The first line of Russians, which had been 
smashed utterly by our charge, and had fled off 
at one flank and towards the centre, were com- 
ing back to swallow our handful of men. By 
sheer steeland sheer courage, Enniskillenerand 
Scot were winning their desperate way right 
through the enemy’s squadrons, and already 
gray horses and red coats had appeared right at 
the rear of the second mass, when, with irresis- 
tible force, like one bolt froma bow, the Ist 
Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the 5th 
Dragoon Guards rushed at the remnants of the 
first line of the enemy, went through it as 
though it was made of pasteboard, and, dashing 
on the second body of Russians as they were 
still disordered by the terrible assault of the 
Grays and their companions, put them to ut- 
ter route. This Russian horse, in Jess than 
five minutes after it met our dragoons, was 
flying with all its speed before a force certain- 
ly not half its strength. A cheer burst from 
every lip—in the enthusiasm, officers and men 
took off their caps and shouted with delight, 





their position, they clapped their hands again 
and again. 
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JERUSALDE? 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Among the mountains, the night air was as 
cold as that of our October. The camp lay at 
of the tent commanded the valley behind us. 

Golden Sleeve warned us, as he brought in 
the leathery tea, that this was the very place to 
anticipate the onset of ‘bad people,” and we, 
remembering the oriental proverb that “ the 
worst Muslim are those of Mecca, and the worst 
Christians those of Jerusalem,” were ready to 
believe. But it was worth while to come to Je- 
rusalem, were it only to prove that there could 


behind. 

Nor was it more consoling when the Uom- 
mander entered late? in the evening, to announce 
the arrival of a party of Muslim pilgrims, for 
Jerusalem is holy to the sons of the Prophet as 
wellas tous. I inquired anxiously if they were 
making the pilgrimage for the first time. For 
what say the astute Arabians? “If thy neigh- 
bor has made one pilgrimage, distrust him. But 
if he has made two, make haste to leave thy 
house.” 


on the surface of the grave thoughts of that eve- 
ning. Jerusalem was then no fable or dream, 
but it lay beyond these mountains, and I should 
see it to-morrow. 

I wrapped myself in my capote, and sat smo- 
king at the door of the tent. 

To any young man, or to any man in whose 
mind the glow of poetic feeling has not yet died 
into ‘‘ the light of common day,” the first view 
of a famous gity is one of the memorable epochs 
of life. Even if you go directly from common- 
place New York to common-sense London, you 





will awake in the night with a hushed feeling 


and thus keeping up the scenic character of | 


the entrance of a narrow gorge, and the ,dvor | 


be “‘ worse Christians” than those we had left , 


These little ripples of incident died away up- | 


of awe at being in Shakspeare’s city, and Mil- 
ton’s, and Cromwell's. More agreeable to your 
mood is the heavy moulding of the banquetting- 

froom of Whitehall, than the crystal splendors 
of the palace in the park. Because over the 
former the dusk of historical distance is already 
stealing, removing it into the romantic and ideal 
realm. 

But more profound, because farther removed 
from the criticism of contemporary experience, 
is the interest of the Italian cities. They rep- 
resent characteristic epochs of human history. 
Rome, Florence, Venice, are not names merely, 
butideas. They were the capitals of power, 
that in various ways and degrees ruled the 
world. 

Deeper etill is the feeling that hallows the 
cities beyond Italy,—for beyond Italy are Ath- 
ens and Jerusalem. 

Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem—the physical, 
the intellectual, and the moral, do we long doubt 
which is the greatest? 

The Art of Greece is stillsupreme. The Em- 
pire of Rome has never been rivalled. But the 
spirit which has inspired Art with a sentiment 
profounder than the Greek—the Faith which 
has held sway subtler and more universal than 
the Roman—are they not the spirit and the 
faith that make Jerusalem, El Khuds or the ho- 
ly, because they were bestillustrated and taught 
by a life whose influence commenced there ? 

More cognate to ready sympathy, more ap- 
pealing to the sensuousimagination isthe pomp ‘ 
of imperial Rome, as with camp fires burning 4 
from the Baltic to the Euxine, and from farthest 
Euphrates to the Piilare of Hercules, its gorgeous § 
confusion of barbaric splendor and Grecian ele- 
gance, gleams athwart the past. 

Fascinated by that splendor, as by auroral 
fires streaming through the sky,—recognizing 
the forms of its law, its society, and its speech, 
inherent in his own—marking over all historic 4 
lands and submerged in African solitudes the 
foot-prints of its triumphant march, the young 
student revering in Rome the might of his own 

human genius, going out to possess the earth, 
reaches the gates of its metropolis with an ardor 
that merges in romance. 

Hence were hurled the thunderbolts that < 
shook the world, and whose vibrations tremble 
yet. Hither comes the poet, the philosopher, 
the statesman, the scholar, and in no city of the 
world was there ever assembled so much hu- 
man genius in every kind, and in every time, as 
in Rome. 

Do you remember, Xtopher, when we came 
to Rome over the hushed desolation of the Cam- 
pagna, that separates it from the rest of popu- 
lous Iialy, as the grim belt of the Middle Ages =, 
separates it in history from modern times? ¢ 

lt was at sunset of alate October day. Trees 
had not waved to us norbirds sang since we 
left the park-like woods of Civita Castellanain — , 
the sultry, cloudy morning. Solitary shepherds 
in rough skins, knitting and croning melancholy 
songs, and the infrequent curl of smoke from 

some tomb or volcanic cave inhabited by lonely 
meu, were the only signs of life. Sad low ran- 
ges of bare hills melting into the level distances, 
the confused undulation of brown turf, and the 
ghosts of distant mountains shrinking over the 
horizon, were ail the features of the landscape. 

Yet, at times, even there, where it seemed 
that human genius had never coped with the 
mysterious desolation, the sudden ring of the 
horses’ hoofs upon solid pavement reminded us 
| that the broad smooth stones were the Flamini- 
an Way, one of the avenucs of old Rome to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and we sank away 
in reveries of the days when this barren land- 
scape w2s @ sca of grain singiog to the very 
gates of Rome. 
ye were silent and thoughtful, that Cempag- 
na day. Day never to be forgotten, whose pen- 
five suncan never set. The drowsy tinkle of 
| the horse’s bells, the monotonous minor of the 
| Vetturino’s song,—sound yet in memory, clear- 
| ly and sadly as then, nor are drowned by the 
| glorious bursts of many orchestras, nor by the 
| passionate pathos of the Miserere, heard since 
; that day. 
| The afternoon was waning whea we reached 
| the edge of a little hill, Upon those dreams of —! 
Rome, rose suddenly Rome itse!® It lay be- 
yond us and below, silent and solemn. A group 
of domes and spires only, the rest was hidden 
bya hill. But as we proceeded, the city ad- 
vanced into view, a lorg procession of architec- 
tural pomp: Comes, and spires, and campaniles 
mingling in rich confusion, until, when all had 
passed before, the dome of St. Peter’s closed 
the pageant like a monarch. In the last rays 
of the sun, the golden cross blazed in the air. 
Lost in a chaos of memories, expectations, and 
dreams, we leaned from the carriage and gazed 
' at Rome. 

So, as I smoked the pipe of meditation at the 
door of the tent, among the hills of Judea, wait- 
ing for the day which should lead me to Jerusa- 
lem, returned the vivid image of the moment 
and the feelings which led me to Rome. It was 
natural, for Rome and Jerusalem, as the two 
extremes, are the two most memorable cities of 
history. 

Yet against the claims of its superb Italian 
rival, what has the Syrian city to show? 

Not Solomon in all his glory; for Hadrian Pa 
was more magnificent, if less wise. Nor the 
visible career of the Jews, whose empire was 
greatest under Solomon, but was then onlys 
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part of a later Roman province. Jerusalem 
does not rival Rome with the imperial pomp of 
its recollections, nor by its artistic achievements, 
—for its only notable remains are part of the 
foundation of Solomon’s Temple, while the most 
imposing ruins of Syria are the Roman relics of 
Palmyra and Baalbec. Nay, Rome came from 
Italy, and scattering the Jews, destroyed Jeru- 
salem. 

To the myriads of men who throng whole 
centuries of history,—as Xerxes’ army the plains 
of Greece,—headed by the eagle and asserting 
Rome, €erusalem opposes a single figure, bear- 
ing a palm branch, and riding upon an ass into 
the golden gate of thecity. That palm is the 
magic wand which shall wave the discordant 
world into harmony; that golden gate is the 
symbol of the way which only he can enter who 
knows the magic of the palm. That single fig- 
ure is the most eminent in history. The high- 
est hope of Artis to reveal his beauty,—the 
sublimest strains of Literature are the prophe- 
cies and records of his career, the struggle of 
Society is to plant itself upon the truth he 
taught. atecka 

In the vision of the Past, as upon an infinite 
battle-field, that single figure meets the might 
of Rome, and the skill of Greece, and the wit of 
Egypt, and the flame of their glory is paled be- 
fore his glance. He rode in at the golden gate, 
and was crucified between thieves. But it is 
the victim which consecrates the city. In vain 
the heroism of the Republic and the purple 
splendor of the Emperor would distract imagina- 
tion and give a deeper charm to Rome. The 
cold auroral fires stream anew to the zenith, as 
we sit in the starlight at the tent door. Buta 
planet burns through them brighter than they, 
and we no longer discuss which city we ap- 
proach with the profoundest interest. 
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BURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures past !—Cowper. 

The stranger who would form a correct opin- 
ion of the English character, must not confine 
his observations to the metropolis. He must 
go forth into the country; he must sojourn in 
villages and hamlets; he must visit castles, vil- 
las, farm-houses, cottages; he must wander 
through parks and gardens; along hedges and 
green lanes; he must loiter about country 
churches; attend wakes and fairs, and other 
rural festivals; and cope with the people in all 
their conditions, and all their habits and hu- 
mors. 

In some countries, the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation; they are the 
only fixed abodes of elegant and intelligeut so- 
ciety, and the country is inahbiied almost en- 
tirely by boorish peasantry. In England, on the 
contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering 
place, or general rendezvous, of the polite 
classes, where they devote a smail portion of 
the year toa hurry of gayety and dissipation, 
and having indulged this kind of carnival, re- 
turn again to the apparently more congenial 
habits of rural life. The various orders of soci- 
ety are therefore diffused over the whole surface 
of the kingdom, and the most retired neighbor- 
hoods afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with 
the rural feeling. They possess a quick sensi- 
bility to the beauties of nature, and a keen rel- 
ish for the pleasures and employments of the 
country. This passion seems inherent in 
them. Even the inhabitants of cities, born 
and brought up among brick walls and bustling 
streets, enter with facility into rural habits, and 
evince a tact for rural occupation. The mer- 
chant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, where he often displays as much 
pride and zeal in the cultivation of his flower- 
garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he 
does in the conduct of his business, and the 
euccess of acommercial enterprise. Even those 
less fortunate individuals, who are doomed to 
pass their lives in the midst of din and traffic, 
contrive to have something that shall remind 
them of the green aspect of nature. In the 
most dark and dingy quarters of the city, the 
drawing-room window resembles frequently a 
bank of flowers; Every spot capable of vege- 
tation has its grass-plot and flower-bed; and 
every square its mimic park, laid out with pic- 
turesque taste, aud gleaming with refreshing 
verdure. 

Those who see the Englisman only in town, 
are apt to form an unfavorable opinion of his 
social character. He is either absorbed in bu- 
ciness, or distracted by the thousand engago- 
ments that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, 
in this huge metropolis. He has, therefore, too 
commonly, a look of hurry and abstraction.— 
Wherever he happens to be, he is on the point 
of going somewhere else; at the moment he is 
talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to 
another; and while paying a friendly visit, he 
is calculating how he shall economize time so 
as to pay the other visits allotted to the morn- 
ing. An immense metropolis, like London, is 
calculated to make men selfish and uninterest- 
ing. In their casual and transient meetings, 
they can but deal briefly in commonplaces.— 
They present but the cold superfices of charac- 
ter—its 1ich genial qualities have no time to be 





warmed into a flow. 


It is in the country that the Englishman gives 
scope to his natural feelings. He breaks loose 
gladly from the cold formalities and negative 
civilities of town; throws off his habits of shy 
reserve, and becomes joyous and free-hearted. 
He manages to collect around him all the con- 
veniences and elegancies of polite life, and to 
banish its restraints. His country-seat abounds 
with every requisite, either for studious retire- 
ment, tasteful gratification, or rural exercise.— 
Books, paintings, music, horses, dogs, and 
sporting implements of all kinds, are at hard. 
He puts no constraint, either upon his guests or 
himself, but, in the true spirit of hospitality, 
provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves 
every one to partake according to his inclina- 
tion. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of 
land, and what is called landscape gardening, 
is unrivalled. They have studied nature intent- 
ly, and discoved an exquisite sense of her beau- 
tiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those 
charms which, in other countries, she lavishes 
in wild solitudes, are here assembled round the 
haunts of domestic life. They seem to have 
caught her coy and furtive graces, and spread 
them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the mag- 
nificence of English park scenery. Vast lawns 
that extend like sheets of vivid green, with 
here and there clumps of gigautic trees, heap- 
ing up rich piles of foliage. The solemn pomp 
of groves and woodland glades, with the deer 
trooping in silent herds across them; the hare, 
bounding away to the covert; or the pheasant, 
suddenly bursting upon the wing. The brook, 
taught to wind in natural meanderings, or ex- 
pand into a glassy lake—the sequestered pool, 
reflecting the quivering trees, with the yellow 
leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the trout roam- 
ing fearlessly about its limpid waters: while 
some rustic temple, or sylvan statue, grown 
green and dank with age, gives an air of clas- 
sic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but few of the features of park 
scenery; but what most delights me, is the cre- 
ative talent with which the English decorate the 
unostentations abodes of middle life. The ru- 
dest habitation, the most unpromising and 
scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Eng- 
lisman of taste, becomes a little paradise.— 
With a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes at 
once upon ifs capabilities, and pictures in his 
mind the future landscape. The sterile spot 
grows into loveliness under his hand; and yet 
the operation of art which produce the effect 
are scarcely to be perceived. The chevishing 
and training of some trees; the cautious pru- 
ning of others; the nice disposition of floweis 
and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; the 
introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the 
the partial opening to a peep of blue distance, 
or silver gleam of water—all these are man- 
aged with a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet 
assiduity, like the magic touchings with which 
a painter finishes up a favorice picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and re- 
finement in the country, has diffused a degree 
of taste and elegance in rural economy, that de- 
scends to the lowest class. The very laborer, 
with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of 
ground, attends to their embellishment. The 
trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the 
little tlower-bed bordered with snug box, the 
the wocdbine trained up against the wall, and 
hanging its blossoms about the lattice; the pot 
of tluwers in the window; the holly, provident- 
ly planted about the house, to cheat winter of 
its dreaviness, and to throw in a semblance of 
green suinmer to cheer the fireside :—ali these 
bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down 
froin high sourees, and pervading the lowest 
levels of the public mind. Tf ever love, as poets 
sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the 
cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher 
classes of the English, has had a great and sal- 
utary efiect upon the national character. I do 
not know a finer race of men than the English 
gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effem- 
inacy which characterize the men of rank in 
most countries, they exhibit an union of ele- 
gance and strength, a robustness of frame and 
treshness of complexion, which Iam inclined 
to aitribute to their living so much in the open 
air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigorating 
reereations of the country. The hardy exer- 
cises produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of man- 
ners, which even the follies and dissipations 
of the town cannot easily pervert, and can 
never entirely destroy. In the country, too, the 
different orders of society seem to approach 
more freely, to be more disposed to blend and 
operate favorably upon each other. The dis- 
tinctions between them do not appear to be so 
marked and impassable, as in the cities. The 
manner in which property has becn distributed 
into small] estates and farms, has established a 
regular gradation from the noblemen, through 
the classes of gentry, small landed proprictors, 
and substantial farmers, down to the laboring 
peasantry; and while it has thus banded the 
extremes of society together, has infused into 
each intermediate rank a spirit of independence. 
This, it must be confessed, is not so universally 
the case at present as it was formerly ; the lar- 
ger estates having, in late years of distress, ab- 
sorbed the smaller, and, in some parts of the 
country, almost annihilated the sturdy race of 





| small farmers. These, however, I believe, are 


but casual breaks in the general system I have 
mentioned. 

In rural occupation, there is nothing mean 
and debasing. It leads a man forth among 
scenes of natural grandeur and beauty ; it leaves 
him to the workings of his own mind, operated 
upon by the purest and most elevating of ex- 
ternal influences. Such a man may be simple 
and rough, but he canuot be vulgar. The man 
of refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolting 
in an intercourse with the lower orders in rural 
life, as he does when he casually mingles with 
the lower orders of cities. He lays aside his 
distance and reserve, and is glad to waive the 
distinctions of rank, and enter into the honest, 
heart-felt enjoyments of common life. Indeed, 
the very amusements of the country bring men 
more and more together; and the sound of 
hound and horn blend all feelings into harmony. 
I believe this is one great reason why the no- 
bility and gentry are more popular among the 
inferior orders in England, than they are in any 
other country ; and why the latter have eu- 
dured so many excessive pressures and extrem- 
ities, without repining more generally at the 
unequal distribution of fortune and privilege. 

_ To this mingling of cultivated and rustic so- 
ciety, may also be attributed the rural feeling 
that runs through British literature; the fre- 
quent use of illustrations from rural life; those 
incomparable descriptions of Nature, that 
abound in the British poets—that have contin- 
ued down from “the Flower and the Leaf” of 
Chaucer, and have brought into our closets all 
the freshness and fragrance of the dewy land- 
scape. The pastoral writers of other countries 
appear as if they had paid Nature an occasional 
visit, and become acquainted with her general 
charms; but the British poets have lived and 
revelled with her—they have wooed her in her 
most secret haunts—they have watched her mi- 
nutest caprices. A spray could not tremble in 
the breeze—a leaf could not rustle to the 
ground—a diamond drop could not patter in the 
siream—a fragrance could not exhale from the 
humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson 
tints to the morning, but it has been noticed by 
these impassioned and delicate observers, and 
wrought, up into some beautiful morality. 

The cilect of this devotion of elegant minds 
to rural occupations, has been wonderful on the 
face of the country. A great part of the island 
is rather level, aud would be monotonous, were 
it not for the charms of culture; but it is stud- 
ded and gemmed, as it were, with castles and 
palaces, and embroidered with parks and gar- 
dens. It does not abound in grand and sublime 
prospeets, but rasher in little home scenes of 
rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every an- 
tique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a 
pictuve ; and as the roads are continually wind- 
ing, the view is shut in by groves and hedges, 
the eye is delighted by a continual succession 
of small landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of Eaglish scene- 
ry, is the moral feeling that seems to pervade 
it. .Itis associatedin tie mind with ideas of 
order, of quiet, of sober well-established prin- 
ciples, a hoary usage and reverend custom. Ey- 
ery thing seems to be the growth of ages of 
regular and peaceful existence. The old church, 
of remote architecture, with its low massive 
portal; its gothic tower; its windows, rich with 
tracery and painted glass, in scrupulous preser- 
vation—its stately monuments of warriors and 
worthies of the olden time, ancestors of the 
present lords of the soil—its tombstones, re- 
cording suecessive generations of sturdy yeo- 
manry, whose progeny still plow the same 
fields, and kneel at the same altar—-the parson- 
age, a quaint irregular pile, partly antiquated, 
but repaired and altered in the tastes of vavious 
ages and occupants—the stile and footpath 
leading from the churchyard, across pleasant 
fields, and along shady hedge-rows, according 
to an immemorial right of way—the neighbor- 
ing village, with its venerable cottages, its pub- 
lic green, sheltered by trees under which the 
forefathers of the present race have eported— 
the antique family mansion, standing apart in 
some little rural domain, but looking down with 
a protecting air on the surrounding sceue—all 
these common fcatures of English landscape 
evince a calin and settled security, a hereditary 
transmission of home-bred virtues and local at- 
tachwents, that speak deeply and touchingly 
fur the moral character of the nation. 

It isa pleasing sight, of a Sunday morning, 
when the bell is sending its sober melody across 
the quiet ficlds, to behold the peasantry in their 
best finery, with ruddy faces, and modest cheer- 
fulness, thronging tranquilly along the green 
lanes to church; but it is still more pleasing to 
see them in the evenings, gathering about their 
cottage doora, and appearing to exult the hum- 
bie comforts and embellishments which their 
own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home feeling, this settled re- 
pose of affection in the domestic scene, that is, 
after all, the parent of the steadiest virtues and 
purest enjoyments; and I cannot close there 
desultory remarks better, than by quoting the 
words of a modern English poet who bas de- 
picted it with remarkable felicity. 

Through each gradation, from the celestial hall, 

The city dome, the villa crowned with shade, 

But chief fram modest mansions namberiess, 

In town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 

Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof’d shed, 

This westeru isle has long been famed for scenes 


DID ete 











Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place : 
Domestic bliss, that like a harmless dove, 
(Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 
Can center in a little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for through the earth ; 
That can the world eluding, be itself 

A world enjoyed ; that wants no witnesses 

But its own sharers, and approving Heaven. 
That, like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft, 
Smiles, though ’t is looking only at the sky,* 





*From a poem on the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
by the Reverend Rann Kennedy, A. M. 


0 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.--III DAY. 


The exercises of the Institute at Roxbury, 
yesterday, were nearly the same as on the day 
before. Professor Crosby’s lecture in the morn- 
ing was mainly upon the decimal system of 
notation. He concluded what he had to say on 
numbers, and made a few introductory remarks 
upon his next topic, Language. Mr. Mason 
occupied his hour mostly with vocal exercises. 
Professor Guyot explained the general features 
of the South American continent. Each conti- 
nent, he said, was not merely a piece of land, 
but an organization. He had chosen this for 
his subject on account of its simplicity. Its tri- 
angular shape was first noticed, and the regu- 
larity of its coast line. The greatest expansion 
of land was seen to be within the tropics, ma- 
king it a tropical continent. Its peculiarities 
of surface were next brought out, as seen in the 
long continuous range of the Andes, the pla- 
teaus of Brazil, and the vast level plains oceupy- 
ing the rest of the continent. Its system of 
drainage followed, which was shown to be very 
simple, mostly through three outlets, the Ama- 
zon, Orinoco, and La Plata. 

Prof. Crosby showed in the afternoon the 
importance of training children to use words in 
their proper signification, and always to give de- 
finitions, which expressed to them the true idea. 
After some exercises upon the sounds of letters 
and their conibinations, he passed to Grammar, 
illustrating the manner in which it had been 
formerly taught. Mr. Mason advanced his class 
a degree further. His exercises seem to be a 
pleasant recreation, and come very happily in 
the middle of the session. Prof. Guyot com- 
pleted his description of South America, and 
passed to the consideration of North America. 
This part of the continent was formed primarily 
upon the same plan as the southern part ; but 
secondary causes had produced great differences. 
Though the mountain ranges were the same 
they differed much in form. The system of 
drainage was more complicated, aud the coast 
inuch more indented. 

The lecture of Prof. Agassiz in the evening 
was highly instructive. He first described the 
various strata of which the earth’s crust is com- 
posed, designating them, commencing with 
the lowest, as the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Permian, Triassic, Jurassic, Cre- 
taceous, Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and that 
formed within the era of man. In all, from the 
Silurian upwards, the fossil remains of animals 
are found. Extending through all these are 
found Radates, Molluska, Articulates, and Ver- 
tebrates. Of the Vertebrates, fishes only have 
existed from the first. Reptiles commence just 
above the Carboniferous; birds inthe Jurassic, 
Mammals in the Eocene, and only in the upper 
strata are found the remains of man. The idea 
that animals were created in the order of their 
relative perfection has no foundation in fact, 
since fossils belonging to each of the four great 
departments have been found in every deposit. 
The changes observed in the fossils of the suc- 
ceasive deposits could not have been produced 
by phyiscal differences. They are evidences of 
a plan, and show that when the first animal 
was created, the idea of the whole animal world 
up to man, was in the mind of the Creator. The 
whole lecture rivited the closest attention, and 
was delivered with that simple cloquence which 
always gains the hearts of those who listen. 

After Prof. Agassiz had closed, Dr. Sears in- 
troduced Prof. Russell, who, after a few remarks 
upon Elocution, recited Miltou’s Morning Hymn 
ina manner which made its sublimity felt.— 

his evening the Institute meets in the Hail of 
the Dearborn School. Prof. Guyot will lecture, 
and Gov. Washburn is expected to be present 
to address the institute. 








The Hon. Tros. H. Benton delivered a lec- 
ture before the Maryland Institute last (Tues- 
day) evening. There was an immense audience 
in attendance to hear him. His subject was 
Western Geography with reference to its adap- 
tation to the settlement and construction of the 
Pacific railroad, On the same evening the Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings gave before a large audience 
in the Tabernacle, New York, a graphic and an- 
imated account of the memorable attempt, ia 
1841, to expel John Quincy Adams from the 
House of Representatives, for having presented 
@ petition for a dissolution of the Union. 





The ancients consecrated the rose to Harpoc- 
rates, the god of silence, and, therefore, fre- 
quently placed it on the ceilings of rooms des- 
tined for the receiving of guests, and implying 
that whatever wag transacted there should net 
be made public, Hence the phrase, sub rosa, 
or, under the rose. 

Punch thinks that it is not a matter of much 
surprise that we hear constantly of absconding 
xailroad contractors, when it is retnembered 
that it is a recular busineas with these fellows to 
make tracks. 
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From the Home Journal. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 





BY JENNY MARSH. 


The spring time of the Old World has passed, 
and we look not now over the eastern waters 
for the dawn of new hopes, bold aspirations 
and bright schemes, bespeaking a wealth of 
prosperity, for the summer has rested upon the 
wide fields of its classical and poetical grt, and 
the golden sheaves have been garnered ‘for the 
threshing floor. Life and inspiration have de- 
parted from the marble fanes of Greece, and 
the expectations of the world have long been 
withdrawn from its crumbling shrines. Rome, 
with her proud brow crushed to the dust, and 
the foot of tyranny upon her neck, cannot claim 
the tibute, bidding us hope for the day when 
liberty, clad in spotless robes, shall hallow the 
shade of her time wrapped Coliseum, and make 
again the ‘city of the seven hills” the proud 
mistress of the world. The day of their glory 
hath gone gone by, and the rehearsal of their 

atness—of the victories of Alexander, and 
the royal pride of their Ceesars—is fading away 
in the dim recesses of the past. 


bright spot upon which it may rest. Though their 
star-ray be feeble, and broken oft by clouds, 
yet if it giveth but a promise of better things 
to be, naught can break the prayerful gaze 0 
millions. One deep and earnest longing arises 
now from the heart of the world’s noble broth- 
erhood—the fraternal band, who, whether they 


be Jew or Greek, Protestant or Roman, can | sentimental fiction of the day, and heartsso hu- 


unite their voices in a grand diapason of har- 
mony—calling upon the God of their fathers 
for their sacred boon of liberty. M 
despotism have grown aged, their treasured | 
crowns rest uneasily upon their brows, and 
when they chance to fall, what faithful child 
have they to replace them. 

Well may America be proud of the hopes 
that are centered upon her youthful endeavors 
and almost untried skill. Well may she foretell 
a future’s rosy dawn, glad with the fulfillment 
of golden expectation, prosperous In the un- | 
ceasing wealth her industrious hands hath plant- 
ed; when the nation of the Old W orld shall 
turn from the grand architecture that piles in 
sublimity their cathedrals against the sky, from 
their sepulture, life-like with impassioned 
thought; their glowing canvass, their moss- | 
roofed cities, w gather from the fresh and brill- 
iant stores that decorate and enlighten the wild 
beauty of her clime. 

Nor does she depend for the fulfillment of her | 
aspiration upon the brightness of her dreams, | 
the flattering hopes of those foreign to her aid, | 
or even upon those illustrious sons who lived 
and died in her interest. These may cheer and | 
make the labor seem more light, but her desti- 
ny rests with fearful weight upon the characters | 
of their great men of the present and future 
day. 

When we say it rests upon the characters of 
the leading minds that govern us, how quick is 
the perception of the true heart of our pros- 
perity, the garden that nourishes the tree we | 
love. America’s daughters have the keeping 
of this sacred hope, and it depends upon their 
watchful care and interest, whether it shall live 
or not. 

Can our republic anticipate an era of sterling 
intellectuality, political wisdom, and true mor- | 
ality, if the preceding generations are nearly | 
devoid of any one germ of these virtues? Can | 
we expect another Washington in the ripened 
manhood of one whose youth was debased by 
dissipation, corrupted by unrestrained vice, and 
unpurified by the holy influence of a home and | 
amother? Can liberty hope for peers with her | 
Jefferson, Adams, and other like glorious minds | 
whose hallowed light still lingers a blessed 
memory, if among the mothers of her sons | 
there are none with hearts of sufficient purity, | 
and minds of true womanly mould, to abandon | 
foerver their fashionable inactivity, and stupid | 
life routine, and Jabor firmly and boldly for the | 
brillianey of her destiny ? } 

The pulpit, the platiorm, or the statesman’s 
desk, do not call on woman now; but a voice | 
is constantly re-vibrating from neglected fire- 
sides, vitiated sons, worthless daughters.— 
“Give us mothers and wives, the hours God 
gave ye for our devoiion, and which ye spend 
so lavishly upon the flimsy webs of literature, 
and the frivilous pursuits of fashion. Smile 
around your own hearth stones, and they will 
give back a blessing, and not the curse that fol- 
lows with a blight the simper of the gay.” 

Does woman wish to guide the helm of state, 
to purify its laws and elevate its aims? Does 
she wish to restrain the frightful march of in- 
temperance, the increase of immorality, and the 
viee that stains with indellible dyes the hearts 
of our youths? God bless her prayer, and ev- 
ery effort she may advance, but let ber not for- 
get that no station, nor in any place can she ex- 
erta power and influence greater than that 
within the circle of her home. 

When we say that American women are un- 
mindful of the important station they fill, and 
that their habits of life, instead of having an 
ennobling influence upon their posterity, pos- 
sess rather a corrupt and vitiating tendency, 
we do not include their true hearts who are 








| drinking and gaming half the night? 
But the world must have its hope, anda | 


| 


Monarchy and | 


| it will. 


vation of their sex; but the general mass of our 
sisterhood—whose enfeebled minds are too 
much absorbed in trifling vanities to devote one 
thought or exertion towards the accomplish- 
ment of a blessed duty, or even the guardian- 
ship of their own children. Can a woman, 
whom God hath given sons and daughters, with 
hearts and minds capable of becoming a bles- 
| sing to the age in which they live, and a glori- 
| ous example for generations yet to come, fulfill 
| her trust by making Krer offspring the automata 
| of fashionable society? Can we expect to find 
| a true mother’s heart, superior intellect anda 
| purifying influence, in her who, with wealth at 
| her command, and neglected objects awaiting 
its disposal, will fritter away the short time of 
her existence at fashionable watering places, 
| during the summer, enervating her already bro- 
ken constitution, as a preparation for the win- 
| ter’s festivities? Can we expect to find in her 
sons men of expanded minds, and wise judg- 
ment, guided by hearts so honest and noble that 
the nation will submit to their guidance, and 
treasure their memories with that of Washing- 
ton? Can a mother hope all this of ason whose 
unrestrained youth is devoted the sporting of 
fast horses, and giving champagne suppers, and 
And, yet, 





where does the responsibility rest? 

The daughters of these pleasure-seeking 
and fashion aspiring women, what has liberty to 
hope from them? Poor bntterflies! Blighted 
apples on dwarfed trees! Little souls plumed 
over with mannerisms, affectations and fooleries, 
shedding just light enough to attract the moths. 
Minds of sufficient airy roominess to shelter the 
mile clad that they aim no higher than ribbonds 
and beaux. And, yet, how great the hope that 
America places upon them. These are to be- 
come the mothers of the next generation—shed- 
ding an everlasting influence upon posterity.— 
These are to become the wives of those that 
form the strength of our republie, and their union 
shall either facilitate or retard our progress. 

America’s hope is centered around her fire- 
sides, and her destiny depends upon the influ- 
ence they emit. The eloquence of statesmen 
may re-vibrate through the land—pulpits may 
send forth their appeals of truth and tenderness 


| —science may labor and bestow her undying 


tribute—and art may petrify her dreams—yet 
the garland will fade from liberty’s brow, and 
disappointed millions send up their cry of de- 
spair, if woman’s hand and woman’s heart refuse 
an interest in the work. Let our daughters be 
educated for the station of true and noble wo- 
men; let them learn to diseard the soul-wasting 
vanities of the day, and enrich their minds, and 
so purify their influence that it shall be their 
lasting monument for long ages to come.— 
Teach them so to labor that “‘ generations yet to 
be” shall look back and call them blessed, and 
hallow their memories as the lives of those who 
placed the brightest and purest star on liberty’s 
brow. 





SPEECH OF LORD CHESTER- 
ELaLD. 

“Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but vice 
prohibited, let the difficulty in the law be what 
Would you lay a tax upon a breach of 
the ten commandments? would not such a tax 
be wicked and scandalous? Would it not im- 
ply an indulgence to all those who could pay 
the tax? Vice, my lords, is not properly to be 
taxed, but suppressed; and heavy taxes are 
sometimes the only means by which that sup- 
pression can be attained. Luxury, or that 
which is only pernicious by its excess, may very 
properly be taxed, that such excess, though not 


| strictly enlawful, may be made more difficult. 


tut the use of those things which are simply 
hurtful in their own nature, and in every degree, 
is to be prohibited. None, my lords, ever heard, 


I. . “ 
| in any nation, of a tax upon theft or adultery, 


because a tax implics a license granted for the 
use of that which is taxed, to all who are wil- 
ling to pay for it. Drunkenness, my lords, is 
universally, and in all circumstances, an evil, 
and therefore ought not to be taxed, but pun- 
ished. The noble lord has been pleased kindly 
to inform us, that the trade of distilling is very 
extensive, that it employs great numbers, and 
that they have arrived at exquisite skill; and 
therefore the trade of distilling is not to be dis- 
couraged! Once more, my lords, allow me to 
wonder at the different conceptions of different 
understandings. It appears to me that since 
the spirit which the distillers produce is allowed 
to enfeebie the limbs, vitiate the blood, pervert 
the heart, and obscure the intellect, that the 
number of distillers should be no argument in 
their favor; for I never heard that alaw acainst 
theft was repealed or delayed because thieves 
were numerous. It appears to mae, my lords, 
that really, if so formidable a body are confeder- 
ated against the virtue or the lives of their fel- 
low-citizens, it is time to put an end to the hav- 
oc, and to interpose, whilst it isyet in our pow- 
er, to stop the destruction. -So little, my lords, 
am I affected with the merit of that wonderful 
skill which distillers are said to have obtained, 
that it is, in my opinion, no faculty of great use 
to mankind to prepare palatable poison ; nor 
shall I ever contribute my interest for the re- 
prieve of a murderer because he has, by long 
practice, attained great dexterity in his trade. 
If their liquors are so delicious that the people 








stirring, both in public and private, for the ele- 





} are tempted to their own destruction, let us at 
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least, my lords, secure them from their fatal 
draught, by bursting the vials that contain 
them. Let us crush at once these artists in hu- 
man slaughter, who have reconciled their coun- 
trymen to sickness and ruin, and spread over 
the pitfalls of debauchery such a bait as cannot 
be resisted !” 





ON SOCIETIES 
FOR 
AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF THE RICH. 





“The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : if is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takea, 

“ —Shakspeare: 

It hath long been a matter of snrprise to me, 
that amidst a multitude of benevolent institutions 
we have none for ameliorating the condition of 
the rich. A large class is certainly left out of 
the sphere of popular charity, which, from a 
careful examination of the smallest camels in 
various menagerics, and a personal inspection 
of John Hemming and Son’s best drilled-eyed 
cambrics, seems to stand more in need of our 
sympathies than any people under the sun.— 
We may also observe, when one of these highly 
respected citizens is on his way to the other 
world, he is generally followed by an unusual 
concourse of clergymen; and this, like a consul- 
tation of physicians, would appear to indicate 
that the person was in more than ordinary peril 
and therefore needed greater care and skill than 
one within the reach of customary medicines. 

Tam impelled to make this suggestion more 
particularly now, from the fact that this class is 
growing upon us: the evil is spreading, and to a 
greater extent than many good people imagine. 
{ have been surprised lately to find persons 
whom I did not imagine worth a copper, freely 
acknowledge themselves to be wealthy; and 
others, of whose poverty I had not a doubt, 
confessing, with some little tribulation and 
shing, there was no truth in that report; that 
money was with them, yea, abundantly. Sucb 
being the case, a common sense of humaciiy 
should induce us to relieve our opulent brethren 
from a portion of !their distress, iv order to 
prevent the extension of the mischief. “Homo 
sum ; nihil humani a me alienum puto.” We, 
who belong to the ancient and honorable order 
of poverty, mnst not be neglectful of such 
claims upon us. Yet we should do it tenderly 
and affectionately ; not haughtily, and with an 
air of superiority, but with a grace. 

“Poverty,” saith Austin, “is the way to 
heaven, tue mistress of philosophy, the mother 
of relizion, virtue, sobricty, sister of innocency 
and an upright mind.” True—I dispute not the 
words of the father: but need we therefore 
exult and vaingloriously contemn those who 
have the misfortune to be rich? Should we 
not rathe? take them by the hand, and show 
them the way to be better, wiser, happier ?— 
Should we not teach them that riches are only 
relative blessings ; poverty a positive one?— 
Should we let them struggle on for years and 
years in a wrong path, without endeavoring to 
pluck them “as brands from the burning?” 

tiches are only relative: Apax is rich, but 
Syphax is richer: by-and-by, some rude, illiter- 
ate fellow, who went to California with a spade 
on his shoulder, returns with money enough to 
eclipse both. Our little domestic flashes of 
wealth pale their ineffectual fires before the 
dazzling opulence of the India house; nay, 
show like poverty itself, compared with that 
treasury of empires, which seems te realize 
“the royal state which far 

Outshone the weaith of Ormus of the Ind:” 
And yet Zempus edax rerun: its ingots and 
tissues, its barbaric pearl and gold, will be scat- 
tered ; oblivion will set its seal upon it; cbscuri- 
ty, with dust and ashes— Stay— 








uncharitable reflections: let us remember we 
are all human, it is man’s nature to err, many 
cannot help being rich; and souls vibrating 
between the opera-house and such places as the 
one above allude to, drifting as it were upon 
tides of harmony any whither, are objects—not 
of our derision—but of our pity. 

My intention had been to refer to the miseries 
of the rich in this paper, but a mere allusion to 
so fruitful a subject will doubtless suggest 
enough to awaken the sympathies of the bene- 
volent. Avarice—mere avart kali 
bad enough; a powerful agty 
constipation of he wnind Ag 






ignorance, the mother of mtischief. But Avarus— 


dies and endows benev®6lent: inetitutions, and 
thereby the world is bettered. © It is the tinsel 
show of real affected wealth; its currents of 
folly, its ebbs and flows, tides, eddies and 
whirlpools; its generations, rising up in young 
misses who have not left off the rocking motion 
acquired in the cradle ; its squab-dandies, stilting 
along on legs you might thrust in your double 
barrel gun; its elders, with a reversion in 
Greenwood for the benefit of their heirs; it is 
this show, this pageant, which appears to the 
philanthropist pitiable beyond the mimic efforts 
of the stage, the fictions of imagination, or the 
suplications of the profestional pauper who begs 
with God knows how much, content in his heart, 
I fear / also may be amenable to the charge of 
“boasting poverty, with too much pride,” 
2s Prior hath it, and therefore will twen to the 
main part and body; or rather Jread, of my 
subject. 

I propose to the bensyelent, to establish 
societies for ameliorating the condition of the 
rich. I would suggest that a board of directors 
be appointed, ‘vith visiting committees to inquire 
into the condition of the more opulent families, 
to call upon them personally, and give such 
adyice and assistance as their several cases 
seem to require. 

To the board of visitors, I would refer the 
motto above quoted: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained : 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: ét 7s rwice blessed 3 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 





Therefore take what you can and be merciful. 

I would recommend an asylum to be provided 
for those whose opulence is excessive, and at 
the same time whose mental incapacity prevents 
them taking proper care of themselves. 

I would suggest the purchase of substantial 
woollen garments for those who need them; 
gymnasiums for youth; and that a proper care 
be had for the moral culture of both sexes. 

But, above all, I suggest the immediate 
organization of the society. The miseries of the 
rich afford so copious a field for the exercise of 
true benevolence, that I leave the matter to 
those more experienced and better able to 
advise than the writer. 

SSE RAE NE renee 
APATRIOIS DEATH. 

The records of ancient Greece and Rome do 
not exhibit a nobler instance of patriotism than 
is contained in the following inscription, found 
upon a gravestone in New London, Conn: 

“On the 30th of October, 1782, four thousand 
English fell upon this town by fire and sword; 
seven hundred Americans defended the fort for 
a whole day, but in the evening, about four 
o'clock, the commander of the beseiged fort de- 
livered up his sword to the Englishman, who 
immediately stabbed him. All his comrades 
were put to the sword. A line of powder was 
then laid from the magazine tothe sea, there to 
be lighted and blow the fortress into the air, 
William Hatman, who lay not far distaut, with 
three strokes of the bayonet in his body, said to 
his wounded friends, who still lived: ‘We will 





The India house has a name connected with 
it—an humble and unpretending name—whose 
influence will draw pilgrims thither while one 
crumbling stone rests upon another; and when 
the very ground where it now stands shall be 
forgotten, when its illustrious line of nameless 
nabobs lie neglected with the common multitude 
upon that ancient edifice will rest, like a sunset 
glory, the fame of Charles Lamb. 

I know many are jealous of position, and 
derive no little self-respect from what they call 
‘“‘circumstance.” But how mutable is pecuniary 
fame! Must not the mere wealthy occupy a 
position comparatively degraded in the presence 
of the wealthier? And how do our wealthiest 
show beside those nabobs of the India house— 
those eastern magnificats? Like very paupers, 
I fancy. Should it not then awaken the sympa- 
thies of the benevolent—the unfortunate situa- 
tion of those “creatures of circumstance ?” 

There are those, rich as well as poor, superior 
to this, and with such, this humanne proposition 
has nothing to do. Refinement and courtesy 
adorn opulence ; benevolence moves in a wider 
sphere, rare accomplishments and exquisite 
taste are more attainable, when liberal means 
unite with liberal uses. But ignorance and 
vulgarity, meanness and pretence, are hideous 
in gilded trappings. For the benefit of this 
class I make the suggestion. 

It is not my nature to cast reflections. I 
could scarcely forgive the spiteful allusion of 
H— the other day to a certain Gothic building, 
which he called “the ecclesiastical rattle for 
grown-up children ;” an epithet titworthy of a 
poor man glorying in the power of his literary 
affluence. No, far be it from me to countenance 














endeavor to crawl to this line, and thus we will 


| completely wet the powder with blood, and with 


the life that remains us, save the fort and maga- 
zine, and perhaps a fewiof our comrades who 
are only wounded.’ He alone had strength, 
enough to accomplish the noble design. In his 
thirtieth year he died on the powder which he 
overflowed with his own blood. His friends 
and seven of his wounded companions, by this 
means, had their lives preserved.” 

After this narrative are the following words, 
in large capitals: 

“HERE RESTS WILLIAM HATMAN.” 





The Wisconsin Historical Society, receives 
$500 annually from the State Treasury to be ex- 
pended in coilecting and preserving materials 
for the history of the State. The last Legisla- 
ture granted toit 80 bound copies of all State 
publications for the purpose of assisting its ex- 
changes, and also providing for the publication 
of an elaborate ‘Documentary and General 
History of the State,” prepared by General Wm. 
R. Smith, President of the Society. The libra- 
ry is small but rapidly increasing—J. P. Atwood, 
Librarian. The Secretary of the Society, Ly- 
man G. Draper, is now engaged in preparing (in 
connection with B. J. Lossing) a series of popu- 
lar volumes devoted to the history of the West- 
ern States, and to the biographies of the pio- 
neers. Mr. D. is said to have been entirely en- 
gaged on this plan for sixteen years. The first 
volume, being a Life of Boone, will be issued 
this winter, and be followed by others, when 
Mr. Lossing has completed his History of the 
War of 1812'15.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
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JANUARY Ist, 1855. 


Yes! good reader, the knell of the departing 
year is still echoing; its vanishing hopes and 
unfulfilled visions are fading away dim and ip- 
distinct, in the insatiable grasp of the pai; as 
we from our Editorial Chair send you a warm 
greeting: Harpy New Yrar!! to you and 
yours,—and may a gracious Providence shower 
upon you bis chvicest blessings. May your 
good resolves, which it is so natural to form, at 
ich a time as the present, and alas! so human 
to disregard, ripen into energetic action, axd 
bring forth an hundred fold. 

May you be blessed in friends, health, and in 
business, and should we be spared to hear the 
requiem of this new-born year, may we gather 
an imaginary circle of you around us, as we, in 
our solitude, cater for your intellectual comfort, 
which shall cheer and encourage our endeavor 
by our editorial intercourse with you, to draw 
closer those sacred bands, which knit man to 
man in firmest tics of regard and friendship.— 
Again, we say, A Hapry New Year be yours! 

Since we have no chaperon to introduce us, 
permit us to introduce ovurseLves to you, and 
if you can indulge the whim fora while, we pray 
you listen to our talk of our hopes, and wishes. 

The young Badger State has on her Coat of 
Arms, an excellent motto, and though not quite 
so classic, perhaps, as the ““Excrrsior” of the 
proud Empire State, still the clear Saxon pith of 
the word ‘ Forwarp!” rings out, like the voice 
of a leader beckoning on toa charge. Ioware 
Wisconsin children answering this, her mater- 
nal command? Will it be thought to savor of 
egotism, if, witha glow of honest exultation, we 
say, WELL! 

But a few years ago, and within the memory 
of many of our readers, adventurous indeed was 
the hardy emigrant who made an exodus from 
the East to our borders. Those genuine mem- 
bers of the first families, red Ishmael and gruff 
Bruin, held undisputed sway over our fair prai- 
ries and rich forests ; our beautiful rivers were 
unruffled save by the paddle of the Indian, as 
his light canoe swept gracefully along—or by 
the tiny foot of the gazelle of the West as it bore 
its antiered honors proudly aloft. Old Sol, in 
his daily career, looked not upon more delight- 
ful picture than our little state in her summer 
prime. And the rough winds of winter as they 
howled along, swept over no richer soil than our 
magnificent plains and fertile bottom lands af- 
ford: a rigorous, but genial clime was ours, and 
with resources such as were little dreamed of, 
these broad acres, from the Lake Michigan to 
where the father of waters rolls on in lordly 
grandeur, beautiful with their mirror-like lakes, 
and dashing cataracts, gorgeous with the carpet- 
ing of prairie flowers, or shaded by lofty for- 
ests, lay, as it were, in dreamy and enchanting 
solitude. 

But lo! a change came over the spirit of her 
dream. Pioneers from enterprising New Eng- 
land surveyed all these beauties, and laying pic- 
turesqueness aside, between whittling and fig- 
uring, calculated the value of these waterfalls 
and rich Savannahs, sending back El! Dorado 
accounts of this modern land of promise—soon 
a tide of emigration sects westward, and good 
Bishop Berkley’s prophecy is to be fulfilled— 
Bruin shakes his head at the sharp crack of the 
hunter’s rifle, and gathering Mrs. Bruin and 
cubs, retires in sullen dignity beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. The wild deer flies from our adven- 
turous Nimrods, and the patridge whirrs away, 
startled by an archery which the Indian had not 
practised on her. The Indian too, lord of this 
fair manor, gathers his robe about him, and 
with lofty courage, refuses to leave the burial 
place of his fathers. Butalas, civilization—rum 
—and gun-powder soon do their work on him; 
his darling chief is captured, his home is ruth- 
lessly invaded—and the song of the Menominee 
is no longer heard. His heart is broken.— 
Peace to his ashes. 

Where the smoke of his camp fire curled 
dreamily up, the emigrant soon pitches his tent. 
The Empire State sends out her sons and daugh- 








ters—Green Erin adds a reinforcement—Scan- 
dinavia’s fair haired children flock hither, and 
the language in which old Canute commanded 
the sea, is heard in our borders, 

Our wonderful mineral wealth is ascertained, 
the generous fertility of our soil is proclaimed, 
and an eager crowd pour amongst us, filling the 
land with ovterprise and capital; and now the 
chanz* is complete—the dash ofthe water-wheel 
and the music of the waterfall are mingled.— 
The song of the ploughman and the carol of the 
bird are heard over the cultivated and thickly 
settled prairie, and the solemn sound of the 
church-going bell echoes through the land.— 
Peopled cities are in our midst, a state univer- 
sity and common schools are well endowed—asy- 
lums for the unfortunate are built; and, charac- 
teristic attendant on civilization, we have a pen- 
itentiary. Numerous Journals are edited— 
schools are supported. The iron horse snorts 
over the prairies, and man yokes to his trium- 
phal chariot-wheel a captive of which he may 
be prouder than ever Roman Emperor was of 
conquest. We can vie with older settled states 
in enterprise, and with all our vigor and rich 
material, need but the refining influence of cul- 
tivated taste, sound learning and thorough men- 
tal training, grafted on our promising stock, to 
complete all this picture of wonderful advance- 
ment. 

We hope, kind friends, to aid in calling your 
attention to mental culture. No paper exclu- 
sively devoted to this enterprise exists among 
us, and we have eslablished this, our Zdueation- 
al Journal, trusting that you will heartily see- 
ond our efforts for the establishment of correct 
taste, sound morals, and that true social philos- 
ophy which, by intellectual, moral and physical 
culture combined, brings man to his happiest 
developement, and nearest to his Maker. 

May we ask your support? 





Coxrrinvtors.—We have engaged the servi- 
ces of several correspondents, whose writings, 
we confidently predict, will add to the reputa- 
tion of our Journal. 

Each one has his own department—and in 
art, music, criticism and educational matters, 
we shall, when we fairly get under headway, 
give our readers an agreeable varicty. Some 
of the first minds of the west—original thinkers, 
profound scholars, and whose English is pure 
and unalloyed—have promised us their assis- 
tance. Prof. J. Emerson, of Beloit College, 
will favor us with an article in our next num- 
ber—a friend who is at sea will probably write 
us from Havre, and a gentleman in the studio of 
the celebrated H. K. Browy, the sculptor, will 
probably give us some Art items. We have 
also an interesting account of a voyage from 
New Orleans to Chagres, which, for variety of 
expression, and beauty of style is not often ex- 
celled. 

A series of critical notices of American au- 
thors will be furnished us by C. W. Bancocx, 
Usqr. They will appear with our own literary 
gossip, but will be distinguished by the initials, 
Cc. W. B. 





We commend the following extract from the 
report to the Trustees of the Milwaukee Female 
College, by Miss Catharine E. Beecher, and Ju- 
lia If. Levering: 

“The first duty is that of preparing woman 
to act as an educator. 

“The second is the training all the pupils of 
the school to be perfectly healthy; to under- 
stand and obey the laws of health, and to ac- 
quire all that knowledge, which every young 
woinan needs for the proper discharge of her 
future duties in the care of the sick, and of 
young children. Tho Greeks employed teach- 
ers expressly to train their children to be strong, 
beautiful and healthful, and therefore they se- 
cured what they wisely sought. When the 
American people take as wise and effective meas- 
ures for this and, they will have equal success. 
This is the first attempt in this country to sus- 
tain by endowment one teacher who has this 
express department in charge.” 

Mies Beecher is an energetic and sensible la” 
dy, who is devoting most of her time to the per” 
manent endowment of the college referred io. 
We wish her success, and hope the citizens of 
Milwaukee will properly second her efforts. 





Cuance ror tHe Lireratt.—The French 
Academy has announced as the subject of its 
yearly prize for 1856, ‘The origin of the Phe- 
nician alphabet.” The prize is 2,000 francs. 
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EDITORIAL OLLA-PODRIDA. 


To our Frienps, Tur Trachers.—From real 
experience we know something of the trials, re- 
sponsibilities, and sacrifices of a teacher’s life. 
From an attempt on our life for chastising an im- 
pudent boy, down to an endeavor to cheat us 
out of our hard earned pay, for not teaching a 
girl who used only her left hand, to write as 
neat a crowquill as Goldsmith could display, 
and the hundred petty annoyances attendant on 
teaching young ideas archery, we have pretty 
general experience. One thing we will confess: 
teaching schooled us—and all reminiscences 
connected with the sway of the ferule are by no 
means unpleasant—for there are some school- 
room scenes, and school-room faces that will 
hang bright pictures in memory’s gallery, while 
life remains, 

Pardon us if we seem to wander from our 
subjeet; we speak of all this to show you that 
our sympathies are heartily with you. We shall 
do all in our power, not to elevate the profession 
of teacher—there is none higher—but to give to 
society a better appreciation of your efforts, and 
to bring you up to the summit-level of the pro- 
fession. But we are not monitors-in-chief’ We 
shall be happy to hear from teachers at such 
times as may suit their convenience, any facts 
or theories bearing on the all important subject 
of education—and cordially invite you all to co- 
operate with us in our effort to advance those 
interests which are so important to our social, 
national and eternal welfare. 





We hope you will act in concert with us in 
our endeavor to encourage the organization of 
Teacher’s Institutes, or Associations, in every 
eounty in the state. There can bea lasting and 
elevating influence exercised by such associa- 
tions, and as an example of the manner in which 
they are conducted in Massachusetts, we give 
you in another column, an account of one day’s 
work at Roxbury, Mass. We are perhaps un- 
fortunate in being so far from ‘ Modern Athens,’ 
and her distinguished scholars. But with the 
facilities of Beloit, Racine, and Appleton Col- 
leges, and the State University near us, we can 
surely obtain scientific and practical instruction. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS: 

1. Be brief. 

2. Pay your postage, and if you write on 
your own business, requiring an answer, enclose 
a letter-stamp. 

8. Write only on one side of your paper. 

4. Keep copies of all communications you 
wish to preserve. 

5. Never write unless you have something 
to say. 


To TrusTEEs aND ProprRIEToRS oF ACADE- 
EMIES.—Our columns afford an excellent me- 
dium for advertising the advantages of your 
schools, and we will receive a limited number 
of such advertisements. 

One thing in particular we would invite you 
to consider—that is, the establishment of a 
gymnasium in connection with every institution 
of learning, nota manual labor school. We 
had a year’s experience in directing one of the 
largest gymnasiums in the country, and shall 
be happy to give any information we may pos 
sess, concerning plans or interior arrangements 
for such necessary additions to the schools. 

We request from the officers of the State 
Historical, and Agricultural Societies, communi- 
cations concerning the condition and progress 
of their respective bodies. The Historical So- 
ciety in particular, is an institution to be foster- 
ed and encouraged, and our columns are always 
open to communications concerning either or- 
ganization. We hope some time to hear from 
the venerable Historiographer of the State, 
Gen’l Smiru. We. shall be happy also to re- 
ceive anything of interest from the officers of 
the Blind, and Deaf and Dumb Asylums. 


Our readers would have received a chapter 
in advance, from Bayarp Tayior’s new book 
on his oriental travels, had not the Messrs. 
Putnam started ahead of us, in printing it for 
themselves afew daysago. Mr. Taylor informs 
us that he will be in our city some time in 
March, to read a lecture. 


Those who admire a fine description will en- 
joy reading the selection we have made from 








| the London Times, concerning the cavalry fight 


near Sevastapol. Mr. Layarp is said to be 
the correspondent of the Zimes, and to have 
witnessed the conflict from the masthead of the 
Agamemnon man-of-war. His graphic power, 
and nervous, clear style throw such authors as 
Headley, and his rhodomontade, entirely into 
the shade, and must be well received. 


A word to the men-of-war of the newspaper 
world, the giant weekly literary papers. We 
wish to steer our yacht quietly along, but if 
you please, do not ask us, as some of you did, 
once before when we were editors, to publish 
your prospectuses, for the sake of an exchange. 
We prefer to pay the price of your subscription 
in cash, rather than give you ten dollars in ad- 
vertising. 


We have varied our selections “from grave 
to gay,” and if any see fit to complain that we 
have no fashionable stories, &c., they are wel- 
come to stop their subscription; there are plen- 
ty of such stories in circulation without our 
assistance, and we do not wish to minister to 
the depraved taste, so ably referred to in the 
article we copy from the Courier and Enquirer. 
If choice selections from standard authors, past 
or present, varied to suit the taste and wants of 
sensible readers, will satisfy our patrons, wel 
and good—otherwise we may as well part com- 
pany with them at once. 


We shall be thankful, as we ever have been, 
to publishers for complimentary copies of new 
publications; but we must not be expected to 
puff every work sent us. We have a mind, as 
well as will, of our own in such matters, and 
should there be anything of the Miss Effie Ever- 
green style, we shall not complain if we do not 
receive a copy. We wish to aid in building up 
taste in our midst, and will be satisfied with a 
janitor-ship in her temple; but our paper shall 
go down at once, before we will sacrifice an iota 
of editorial independence, to the demands of ad- 
mirers of trashy literature. 


We commend to our amateur legislators the 
extract from the speech of Lord Chesterfield.— 
We have never seen its sarcasm excelled. 


It is our purpose, as soon as the number of 
our subscribers will warrant us, to double the 
size of our paper. 
great variety of matter, and we shall try and 
make the selections and communications offered 
your perusal, worthy of it, and profitable to you, 
good readers. 


Copies of the Journal are sent to many who 
have not subscribed, hoping they will like its 
appearance. All who find prospectuses enclos- 
ed, are requested to circulate them, and send 
us lists of the subscribers they may obtain. All 
who do not wish to become subscribers will 
please return the paper to us. Those whe do 
not return a paper sent in this manner, become 
legally responsible; but we do not wish to force 
the paper upor any one—so, géntlemen, if you 
do not wish it sent, please return it. 


Our advertisements being of a class which 
readers of such a Journal as ours will be inter- 
ested in, we offer no apology for the number of 
them. It is our intention to enlarge our paper 
to twice its present size, without any additional 
charge to subscribers. 








We wonder if old Asculapius ever dreamed 
of his high profession falling so low as the fol- 
lowing extract, clipped from the Hartford 7imes, 
would seem to place it. Shade of Cotton Math- 
er, and other upright anti-diabolical puritans, 
how can ye rest in your graves, when such 
witchery as thisisaround. The following is the 
close of Mr. and Mrs. ’3 advertisement : 


Terus.—Examination of Disease personally, 
and prescription, $1,00. Persons at a distance, 
unable to attend, it will be necessary to send en- 
closed in a letter, a Lock of Hair and fee of $2, 
in order to secure attention. 











Asytum ror Iptots.—The corner-stone of 
the New York Idiot Asylum was laid on Friday 
of last week, at Geddes, Onondaga county. 
Ex-Governor Hunt was present and delivered 
an address. 





(GS™ English thieves represent themselves at 
the West as travelling noblemen, “taking notes,” 
which they do only by picking pockets. 





This will give us room for a * 
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BOOK AND ART GOSSIP. 
Bayard Taylor's “Land of the Saracen” is a 


follows : 

We herald the announcement of this new 
work with more than ordinary pleasure. Com- 
ment upon it seems almost unnecessary, as very 
few we presume who have ever heard of the ac- 
complished author, will neglect to provide them- 
selves with a copy of this most pleasing and at- 
tractive work. In reading the fanciful and po- 
etically philosophicial, ‘Nile Notes of the 
Howadji,” we were steeped in a delicious dream 
of beauty, entrancing and almost bewildering, 
and after laying aside the fascinating book, 
could have no recollection but a confusion 
of glorious imagery, as if one had looked 
through a Claude Lorraine glass, until his eyes 
ached. 

In the volume before us there is no such cloy- 
ing sweetness, no putting a cork jacket of 
rhetoric under the arms of the reader to buoy 


Those who have enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Taylor and conversing with him 
upon the subject of his travels, must remember 
the easy non-chalance with which he refers to 
incident by flood and field. Just so he writes; 
combining poet and artist, he worships with a 
calm and chaste enthusiasm at the shrine of na- 
ture and beauty, and we are content with his 
reflections. There is enough of poetry, pathos, 
humor and sentiment in them, combined with 
keen observation, blended by a light and airy 
grace of style, to stock a dozen would-be travel- 
ers’ note books. Mr. Taylor, in chivalric lofti- 
¢ ness of purpose, taste, energy, love of the beau- 
¢  tiful and all that is heroic, would have made a 
‘ fitting companion for Sir Walter Raleigh. 
¢ We reserve for notice in our next number, 
his “‘ Poems of the Orient,” as one of the best 
‘  gpecimens from them. 
¢ We give in another column the “ Nilotic 
Drinking Song.” It smacks wonderfully of the 
orient. 

Mrs Sigourney offers to her friends and admi- 
rers a new volume of poems; one of the most 
interesting of which, is the “ Western Home,’ 
giving some description of unfortunate Blan- 
nerhasset and his lovely island home. W. 
Chambers of the firm of W. & R. Chambers, 
book publishers, has publisheed a neat aud sen- 
sible volume, called “Things as they are in 
America.” Some years siuce we were not 
obliged to say as did the man of Uz; “0, that 
mine enemy would write a book,” for Madam 
Trollope and Capt. Marryatt did it without be- 
ing asked. Since that time, fair and candid 
travelers have often come among us, and one 
‘ of the fairest is Mr. Chambers. He adds to 
» his reputation both as an author and publisher 
‘by this work. 

‘ Mr. Benton's great work is meeting with a 
‘large sale. Though he has some vulgaiisms in 
his style, and what parliamentarian with a thirty 
years’ sojourn at Washington can avoid it, his 
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personal relations with most of the characters | 


he treats of, his masterly expose of Mons. De 
»  Toequeville’s ignorance and prejudice, is only 
° equalled by Judge Story’s refutation of the “ly- 
» ing” Sir Richard Alison ; and his rare felicity in 
sketching individual character, together with 
his candor and keen insight behind the scenes, 
will create an intense anxiety for his second 
volume. Long may he be spared to finish it. 

A very readable book in connection with Old 
Rullion’s, is ‘Party Leaders,” by Baldwin.— 
Here we have Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, 
‘ Clay and Randolph familiarly represented. A 
capital compend for young readers ;—and little 
folks will eagerly seize upon ‘“ Easy Warren end 
\ his Cotemporaries,” which has many fine skeich- 
es for home circles. 

The veteran Bryant has breught out another 
volume of his poems, which should be “ famil- 
iar in our mouths as household words,” pioneer 
as he was among poets on this side of the wa- 
ter. 

Dr, Tefis’s new book, “‘ Webster and his Mas- 

¢  terpieces,” we are not very favorably impressed 
with. It is over laudatory, and suffers from the 
¢ game fault which so marks the apotheosis of 
) Napoleon by Abbott. Dr. Teft’s style is good, 
¢  and‘his volumes present a good selection from 
° the best orations and compositions of the great 
2 expounder. 
§ Barnum’s last hit, is his own biography. A 
‘collection of anecdotes of sharp practice, and 
~ transcendent humbug. It will doubtless find 
many readers, and few admirers. 

Godey sends us a very fair number for Janu- 





Lowell in the December number. 
the December number reminds usof the follow- 
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ary, which has a good array of articles for fire- 
side reading. Our juvenile friends will be inte- 


fitting follower of his “ Journey to Central Af rested in the charades and the drawing lessons. 


rica,” of which once on a tinte, we discoursed as | 


Putnam for January, sustains the standard 
reputation of this sterling periodical. A portrait 
of Bryant, author of ‘The Conqueror’s Grave,” 
gives quite a contrast to the youthful face of 
Speaking of 


ing paragraph in aspicy article on the Art of 
Eating. “The first mention of meat as diet, 
is when Isaac, near his end, directs his son 
Esau, to kill some venison.” If the author will 
look a few chapters back of the one he refers to, 
he will find the contrary to be true. See Gen., 
18th chap., 7th and 8th verses, where Abraham 
entertained the angels. 

“The Ocean and its Life,” in the number be- 
fore us is fruitful of poetic description and phi- 
losophic analysis. The admirers of Napoleon 
will find a sensible article headed ‘‘ Was Napo- 
leon a Dictator?” The Know Nothings come 
in for a share of notice, and Paul Jones stands 
vividly before us, relieved from back ground of 
cloud and fire. On the whole, an interesting 
and highly instructive number. 

Mr. Healy, whose picture of Mr. Webster re- 
plying to Col. Hayne, our readers will remember 
is in Paris, and we are also represented abroad 
in art, by a young man of color, from New Or- 
leans, who is evincing considerable talent as a 
sculptor. 

Crawford’s statues of Henry and Jefferson, 
executed in bronze for the Washington monu- 
ment at Richmond, Va., are on exhibition at 
Munich, and are receiving high encomiums.— 
We clip the following deseription of it from an 
exchange : 

“The artist has evidently chosen that moment 
when, with all the power of his eloquence, the 
orator launches his invectives against the tyran- 
ny of the mother country, and appealing to his 
compatriots to resist it at whatever cost, he clo- 
ces with the declaration, “I know not what 
oourse others may pursue, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” The figure of 
Jefferson is not less majestic and noble than 
that of Henry. The statesman is represented 
in an attitude of calm dignity, holding in one 
hand a pen, and in the other the Declaration of 
Independence. The face as in aspect of ear- 
cest thoughtfulness mingled with determination. 
The drapery is a cloak thrown carelessly over 
the shoulders and fulling in easy folds about the 
figure.” 

Such substantial encouragement as Virginia 
and South Carolina, and some few other states 
have given native artists, must gratify every 
lover of the beautiful and heroic. 

Shall not Vermont commission her Powers for 
statues of Allen and Stark? The present gal- 
lery of our Historical Society is securing valua- 
ble additions, and we hope the present managers 
of it will apprecate the benefit to be derived 
from such a collection. What generous youth 
can pass an hour in the City [all in New York, 
in company with the men of the past of the 
Empire State, in the Trumbull Gallery at New 
Haven, the Rotunda at the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, without being stimulated by the lofty exam- 
ple of a Clinton, 2 Washington, a La Fayette, 


with whose lineaments he then becomes famil- ; 


iar? 
Success to our own State Portrait Gallery of 
Pioneers and Statesmen. 





An exchange says :— 

“The flow of the Arctic ice of the great drift 
of 1853-4 has ceased, and Dr. Kane has not re- 
turned, and cannot be expected the present 
season; ualess aid is sent to enable him to re- 
turn next year, he may never again see his home. 

“ Pennsylvania is moving in the effort of res- 
cue. Application from Philadelphia will be 
made to Congress this week to send a vessel of 
the United States to the relief of Dr. Kane and 
his noble band. Maryland will follow; anda 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce ur- 
ges the people of New York to move in the 
matter. 

“The last advices received from Dr. Kane, 
by Judge Kane, of Philadelphia, were dated at 
Upper Navick, within the Arctic circle, lat. 
about 73 deg. North. He then intended to pro- 
ceed to Cape Alexander, which is in lat.77 deg. 
North, long. 75 deg. Wcs:. He has doubtless 
proceeded from thence North, without going 
South and West, and the absence of ice may 
have tempted him far toward the long and ear- 
nestly sought geographical pole.” 

For all this, we notice, the British Admiralty 
are discussing the project of sending another 
expedition in search of Sir Jonn Franx in, 


supposing that the articles sent to England with 








the belief that they were taken from the relics 
of Sir John’s party, may have been taken by the 
Indians from some of their vessels which they 
had deserted. 

Dr. Kane has the chivalric spirit of a Richard 
Cour de Leon, and we sincerely hope he may be 
restored in safety to his friends. His life, like 
Sir Phillip Sydney/s, rivals the wildest fiction. 
We last met him at Puebla de Los Angelos, in 
Mexico, as he was just recovering from a violent 
brain fever, the result of a wound he received 
from one of his own escort, as he interposed to 
save the life of Gen’l Torrijon, whom he had a 
moment before disarmed. We marked him for 
a hero, and his subsequent life has well proved 
tobe one. Success and long life to him and 
his comrades. 





HOME NEWS AND POLITICS. 


While the close of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four finds the great powers of the world 
abroad roused to arms, our Republic is quietly 
enjoying unexampled prosperity at home, and 
amicable relations, with foreign powers. Com- 
mercial matters, with us, have been somewhat 
depressed, but public confidence is becoming 
restored in regard to the soundness aud good 
management of our moneyed institutions and 
financial men. 

The President’s message was received with 
very gencral satisfaction. The long looked for 
justification of the bombardment of Greytown, 
attracted considerable interest, but ali who read 
it regretted that so summary measures, had 
been deemed necessary, toward 60 insignificant 
an enemy. 

Captain Ingraham’s gallant conduct in the 
Kosta affair was duly endorsed, and the answer 
of the President to overtures for the abolition of 
privateering, struck us, as being statesman-like 
and proper. His parallel between the volun- 
teer force and privateers was happy and apro- 
pos. His laudable wish to protect private 
property from privateers was a bitter pill we 
doubt not, to foreign powers, and the quiet 
sarcasm with which he pits our volunteer frig- 
aics against their men of war, excited a smile 
on many a face. 

Our Treasury isin a prosperous condition, and 
although the expenses of the last year, have ex- 
ceeded the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury by three millions, still we have paid 
Santa Anna ten millions, and yet have a small 
surplus in the treasury. In view of this, con- 
gressare recommended to reduce the taxes, 
revise the tariff, lower the duties, and thus ex- 
tend freedom to trade, for the personal conven- 
ience of the consumer. 

A large increase of the Naval force is justly 
contemplated, and the Secretary of the Navy 
recommends the enlistment of boys as apprenti- 
ces. We hope thisplan may succeed, and drive 
the worthless men from our service, who must 
leave it in time of war, and give place to our own 
seamen, who will not join our Navy in time of 
peace. 

Several new regiments are advised to keep 
our frontier protected. Indeed, it is surprising 
with how few men our government manages to 
afford such protection ag it docs, to our out- 
posts. 

Our commercial relations have made gigan- 
tic strides during the twelve-month now past. 
Our expedition to Japan succeeded in obtaining 
a treaty of intercourse and commerce, with Bor- 
neo and the government of Loo-Choo, and ne- 
gotiations are in progress for the shipping sta- 
tion of Jamava in Hayti. 

The influence of the gold discovery in Cali- 
fornia, has extended to the Celestial Empire, 
and we enjoy afreedom there, in commercial af- 
fairs, excelled by no other power. 

A new element has appeared in our political 
affiirs. An organization called the Know Noth- 
ings have paralyzed the old liners in politics, 
and in some states have carried everything be- 
fore them like a tornado. The administration 
has met with some severe rebukes from popular 
sentiment, and the old bonds of party seem to 
have been completely shaken. 

Kansas and Nebraska gre filling up and it is 
to be hoped that the emigrants going thither 
f.om different parts of the country may live in 
peace with one another. It canhoweverscarce 


be hoped for. 
Congress has been busily engaged in prelimi- 
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naries, but has passed quite a number of impor- 
tant appropriation bills which are usually defer- 
red until a late period of the session, and then 
hurried through without a proper understand- 
ing of their contents. There is a large list of 
important matters on hand, some of which we 
enumerate below: 

The homestead bill, whichis now before the 
house, with Mr. Hunter’s substitute as an amend- 
ment. 

The Texas debt bill, as passed by the senate. 

The senate bill to provide payment for French 
spoliations prior to 1800. 

The ocean mail steamer bill, with the amend- 
ment of the house directing notice to be given 
of the termination of the contract. 

The bill to establish a mail line to Shanghai 
by way of the Sandwich Islands, 

The bill establishing the Ramsay mail route 
from New Orleans by the way of Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco, 

The bill to establish a subterranean line of 
telegraph to the Pacific. 

_ The bill to provide a weekly mail to Califor- 
nia. 

The bill to increase the rates of postage and 
require pre-payment of letters. 

The senate bill to provide for half-pay to rev- 
olutionary officers or their legal representatives. 

The bill to extend the benefits of the bounty 

and system to the officers, soldiers, seamen, 
&c., of the war of 1812. 

_ Various bills granting lands for the construc- 
tion of railroads; and 

Mr. Bennett’s land bill, granting land equally 
to the several states to aid in the construction 
of railroads and for the support of schools, 


The Know Nothings have made their sign in 
congress, and a bill has been introduced to es- 
tablish a uniform rule of naturalization through- 
It extends the term of 


prospectively upon those foreigners only, who 
may enter the United States after the passage 
of the act. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tae ALiirs.—The English and French forces 
in the Crimea, before Sebastopol, and on the 
field of Inkerman, have shown a valor and in- 
trepidity unrivalled in any warfare. The losses 
on both sides have been enormous, and at the 
funeral of Marshal de St. Arnaud, the unusual 
spectacle was presented of the flags of England 
and France on the same funeral pall ; and Mus- 
sulman cannon boomed the minute gung, at the 
funeral of a Christian general. Truly, state pol- 
icy and poverty, alike make strange comrades. 

The last battle we hear of wasthe Inkermann 
The Russians losst 9000 in an eight how’s fight. 
Four English generals were killed, and four 
wounded. 

Lieut. Jerome Bonaparte, who lately left our 
service, is in the Crimea with a company, be- 
having himself handsomely. The renowned 
Coldstream Guards, at this last battle, charged 
the Russians eleven times. 

Kossuth, in a late speech, where he contends 
that the Allies should have attacked Russia 
through Poland, forcing Austria to concur, or 
raise Hungary and Italy against her, says: 

Sir, I can tell something of what is heroism. 
The unnamed demigods of Hungary, who 
fought the gigantic struggle of 1849, may well 
claim a place of immortal renown in the ranks 
of the brave. And I who have witnessed this, 
I say history must go back for centuries to find 
a battle like Inkermann, where 14,000 men re- 
sisted victoriously the valorousattack of 60,000 
well disciplined troops, and where almost every 
man who fought on your side laid low one of 
the enemy. The banks of the Alma, defective 
as it was in dispositions and therefore barren in i's 
results, has been glorious in execution and cov- 
ered with a lustre of immortality the renown of 
the British and French soldiery; but the battl2 
of Inkermann, from the first in rank to the last, 
was a prodigy of valor, scarcely inferior to the 
miracle of Agincourt. The history of 1854, 
whatever may be its records about the state- 
wisdom of those that rule, will hand down with 
imperishable renown to the admiratien of pos- 
terity, the impetuous ardor of the French and 
the stern and impassable courage of the Britons, 
who fought in the Crimea. However, they 
fought on a battle field richer in glory than in 
possible results, and richest in death. One 
more such victory as the Inkermann, and the 
army is lost. It is a sad consolation to know 
that the tombs of the glorious dead around Se- 
bastopol can say, like those of Thermopyle, 
“Wanderer, tell England thou hast seen ua 
slain obedient to our country’s laws.” 

We have late information that a treaty of al- 
liance between Austria, France and England, was 
signed at Vienna, binding, it is supposed, Aus- 
tria to declare war against Russia within one 
month, and guaranteeing her to support her 
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against invasion and insurrection. Austria calls 
on the Germanic States to support her with 
federal troops, but Russian influences are at 
work in opposition to her. ; 

Commercial letters assert that Austria enter- 
ed into the treaty unwillingly, but consented to 
it in preference to breaking entirely with the 
Western powers. 

Nesselrode has published a letter defining the 
four terms on which Russia will accept peace, 
viz: A joint protectorate of the five powers 
over the Christians in Turkey ; a like protecto- 
rate over the principalities subject to existing 


Russian treaties; the revision of the treaty of 


1841, to which Russia will assent if the Sultan 
will; the free navigation of the Danube. 

Prussia and all the Germanic States are hasti- 
ly putting all their armies on a war footing. 

Spain is again in the hands of the monar- 
chists, republican clubs are abolished, and refu- 
gees ordered to quit the country. Queen Isa- 
bella will probably remain on the throne, but it 
must be a political volcano she is governing. 

Francre.—Louis Napoleon has lately enter- 
tained the kings of Portugal and Belgium, and 
the Prince Consort of England. Strange for- 
tune for him, who a few years ago could not get 
eredit at a boot maker’s. Republicanism seems 
to be sleeping just now in Gaul, and police alone 
keep it down. 

Greece is favorable to Russian interests—Swe- 
den and Denmark are afraid to combine against 
Nicholas—China is in a state of turmoil, and at 
the last accounts Canton was surrounded by the 
insurgents. Our commissioner, Mr. McLane, 
is duly attending to our interests, and on the 
principle that revolutions never go backwards, 
something of benefit may redound to general 
commerce. The Japanese are somewhat shy of 
our ships, as yet, but will probably soon get over 
tn Africa, President Roberts is governing Li- 
beria in a judicious manner, and on the Orange 
River, near the Cape of Good Hope, some 
Dutch boors are organizing a small Republic.— 
Who can tell what tall Republican oaks may 
not grow from so small political acorns? 

It is said that the ministry of the Sandwich 
Islands are in favor of anexation to the United 
States. We see no reason why we have not as 
much right to accept this Sandwich, which is 
quite to our taste, as John Bull had, to take Mal- 
ta. We certainly need these Islands for ship- 
ping and coal depots, and when our steamers 
run from our west coast to China and Japan, 
we shall find these Islands which have grad- 
ually been assimilating to us, a valuable acqui- 
sition. 





Scnoot Booxs.—The Geography for the 
Million, published by Burgess & Co., is a very 
essential work for our schools. It is brought 
np to the times in every respect. Sce adver- 
tisement. The study of Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy is rendered easy and familiar hy the use of 
Cutter’s Physiological and Anatorical plates. 
No school or family should be without a set of 
these plates. A new work on Elocution is ad- 
vertised by Orton, Miller & Mulligan. These 
enterprising publishers are generally up to the 
times, and have given the boys in this book, 
something agreeable and improving. 

The recommendations in behalf of Wilson's 
series of histories, must obtain for them a wide 
patronage. Mayhews Book-keeping without a 
master, is a masterly work, and in the National 
series of standard school books, will be found a 
compend of Text books. Teachers, please read 
these advertisements. 





OUR NEIGHBORS. 

The Queen of the Aniilles presents her usual 
interesting and hopeless condition. Rumors of 
preparations for an outbreak are current. The 
new governor Conchain deference to England de- 
nounces the slave trade, but we fear he will find 
it personally to, profitable for him to use very se- 
vere measures against it. Unhappy Mexico, is 
ina disturbed condition. Our relations with 
her are of a friendly character, and to us there 
seems at present no better prospect, than San- 
ta Anna’s declaring himself Emperor; Mexico 
certainly seems unfit for a republican govern- 


ment. 
Cavera keeps Guatumala quiet, but the South 


American republics are like belligerent hornet’s 
nests fighting one another. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Will our little friends hear us talk awhile? 
We wish to devote at least a column in each pa- 
per, exclusively to you, and your interests.— 
Short stories of good boys and girls, a series of 
questions that will excite your interest, and cha- 
rades that will set you thinking to some pur- 
pose, we shall spread before you. 

Now get your teacher or parents to help you, 
in case you cannot find the answers to these 
questions. 

Who was Lady Jane Grey? In what year 
she wst born? For what was she remarkable ? 
When and how did she die ? 

Who was Nathan Dane ?—and what were the 
incidents of his life ? 

Who was Black Hawk? What is his histo- 
ry? 

There are three distinguished people for you 
to think about. Get your elder brothers or sis- 
ters to hunt up information for you, and im- 
press upon your minds strongly as possible, the 
history of those referred to in the questions. If 
you like, write down carefully, the facts in their 
| lives, and look at ourdirections to correspond- 

ents, and then send them to us. We may wish 
/ to publish some of them. 

We presume you have all received your New 
Year's presents, and enjoyed the holidays. Did 
| you ever think anything about the name of this 
| month? Listen, while I tell you. January is 
| derived from the Latin word Janus. Janus was 
an inferior deity of the Romans, and had two 
faces, looking to the past and present, the old 
year and the new. Do you understand this ?— 
The Romans, too, bad the custom among them- 
selves of giving presents on New Year's day. 

This, it is worth while for you to remember. 
Suppose you commit it to memory. We shall 
tell you why each month is named asit is, in due 
time, and if you learn them all, you will have 
quite an addition to your knowledge. 

Will this story answer for a charade for you? 
Tt is called a parable; and like a charade, has 
a hidden meaning. See if you can guess it.— 
It was written, among others, by a good divine, 
Krummacher, a German, who dedicated his 
work to the two princesses : 








THE PEACHES. 

A countryman brought home out of the city 
five peaches, the choicest he could find. His 
children had never before seen the fruit. They, 
of course, were full of admiration, and delighted 
with the beautiful apples with blushing cheeks 
and soft down. 
among his four children, giving one also @ 
mother. 

In the evening when the children went into 
the nursery, the father asked: Now, how did 
you like the pretty apples? 

Delicious, dear father, said the eldest. It is 
a delightful fruit, sourish and so agreeable to 
the taste. I have carefully preserved the 
stone, and will have a tree from it for myself. 
Well done! said the father, that shews a provi- 
dent care for the future, as it seemed to the 
countryman. 

I immediately eat mine up, cried the young- 
est, and threw away the stone, and mother too 
gave me half of hers. 0, that tasted so sweet, 
and melted away in my mouth. Now, said 
the father, you have not shewn much prudence, 
yet you have acted quite naturally and like a 


child. And for prudence there is space enough 
yet in life. 
The second son spoke up: I picked up the 


stone that little brother threw away, and open- 
edit. Inside was a kernel, as sweet as a nut. 
My own peach I sold, and obtained as much 
money for it, as I think will buy me a dozen 
when I go to town. The father shook his head, 
and said: That indeed is calculating, Wut it 
was by no means childlike or natural. Heaven 
preserve thee from becoming a merchant! 

And you, Edmund? said the father. Free 
and open-hearted Edmund replied: I took my 
peach to the son of our neighbor, the sick 
George, who has the fever. He wished not to 
take it: but I laid it on the bed for him and 
came away. 

Now, said the father, who has probably made 
the best use of his peach? All three exclaim- 
ed: Brother Edmund! Edmund sat in silence, 
and his mother embraced Lim with a tear in her 
eye. 





Bavanta.—The King cf Bavaria has decreed 
that no children, aged less than ten years at 
least, and who have not received elementary 
and religious instruction, shall be employed in 
manufactories; that they shall not be occupied 
more than nine hours a day, and that of these 
three shall be passed at school; that the chil- 
dren shall be continually under surveilance, and 
that, if possible, the two sexes shall be kept 
separate. 








From Benton’s Thirty Years View. 
DEATH OF THE EX-PRESIDENTS 
JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. 

It comes within the scope of this View to no- 
tice the deaths and characters of eminent pub- 
lic men who have died during my time, although 
not my contemporaries, and who have been 
connected with the founding or early working 
of the federal government. This gives me a 
right to head a chapter with the names of Mr. 
John Adams and Mr. Jefferson—two of the 
most eminent political men of the revolution, 
who, entering public life together, died on the 
same day,—July 4th, 1826,—exactly fifty years 
after they had both put their hands to the Dec- 
laration of Independence which placed a new 
nation upon the theatre of the world. Doubt- 
less there was enough of similitude in their 
lives and deaths to excuse the belief in the in- 
terposition of a direct providence, and to justify 
the feeling of mysterions reverence with which 
the news of their coincident demise was re- 
ceived throughout the country. The parallel 
between them was complete. Born nearly at 
the same time, Mr. Adams the elder, they took 
the same course in life—with the same success 
—and ended their earthly career at the same 
time, and in the same way:—in the regular 
course of nature, in the repose and tranquillity 
of retirement, in the bosom of their families, 
and on the soil which their labors had contrib- 
uted to make free. 

Born, one in Massachusetts, the other in Vir- 
ginia, they both received liberal educations, 
embraced the same profession (that of law), 
mixed literature and science with their legal 
studies and pursuits, and entered early into the 
ripening contest with Great Britain—first in 
their counties and States, and then on the broad- 
er ficld of the General Congress of the Confed- 
erated Colonies. They were both members 
of the Congress which declared Independence 
—both of the committee which reported 
the Declaration—both signed it—were both 
employed in foreign missions—both became 
Vice-Presidents—and both became Presi- 
dents. They were both working men; and, in 
the great number of efficient laborers in the 
cause of Independence which the Congress ofthe 
Revolution contained, they were doubtless the 
two most eflicient—and Mr. Adams the more so 
of the two. He was as Mr. Jefferson styled 
him, ‘the Colossus” of the Congress-—speak- 
ing, writing, counselling—a member of ninety 
different committees, and (during his three years’ 
service) chairman of twenty-five—chairman al- 
so of the board of war and board of appeals: 
his soul on fire with the cause, left no rest to 
his head, hands, or tongue. Mr. Jefferson drew 
the Declaration of Independence, but Mr. 
Adams was ‘the pillar of its support, and 
its ablest advocate and defender,” during the 
forty days it was before the Congress. In the 
letter which he wrote that night to Mrs. Adams 
peda all the labors of the day, he could 
stil//write to her), he tooka glowing view of the 


The father distributed them|future, and used those expressions, ‘ gloom” 


and “glory,” which his son repeated in the 
paragraph of his message to Congress in rela- 
tion to the deaths of the two ex-Presidents, 
which I have heard criticised by those who did 
not know their historical allusion, and could not 
feel tbe force and beauiy of their application. 
They were words of hope and confidence when 
he wrote them, and of history when he died.— 
“Tam well aware of the toil, and blood, and 
treasure, that it will cost to maintain this Decla- 
ration, and to support and defend these States ; 
yet through all the g/oom, I can see the rays of 
light and g/ory !” and he lived to see it—to see 
the glory—with the bodily, as well as with the 
mental eye. And (for the great fact will bear 
endless repetition) it was he that conceived the 
idea of making Washington commander-in- 
chief and prepared the way for his unanimous 
nomination. 

In the division of parties which ensued the 
establishment of the federal government, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Jefferson differed in systems of 
policy, and became heads of opposite divisions, 
but without becoming either unjust or unkind 
to each other. Mr. Adams sided with the par- 
ty denominated federal ; and in that character 
became the subject of political attacks, from 
which his competitor generously defended him, 
declaring that ‘‘a more perfectly honest man 
never issued from the hands of his Creator ;” 
and, though opposing candidates for the presi- 
dency, neither would have any thing to do with 
the election, which they considered a question 
between the systems of policy which they rep- 
resented, and nota question between them- 
selves. Mr. Jefierson became the head of the 
party then called republican—now democratic ; 
and in that character became the founder of 
the political school which has since chiefly pre- 
vailed in the United States. He was a statesman: 
that is to say, a man capable of conceiving 
measures useful to the country and to mankind 
—able to recommend them to adoption, and to 
administer them when adopted. I have seen 
many politicians—a few statesmen—and, of 
these few, he their pre-eminent head. He was 
a republican by nature and constitution, and 
gave proofs of it in the legislation of his State, 
as well as in the policy of the United States.— 
He was no speaker, but a most instructive aud 
fascinating talker; and the Declaration of in- 





dependence, even if it had not been sistered 
by innumerable classic productions, would have 
placed him at the head of political writers. I 
never saw him but once, when I went to visit 
him in his retirement; and then I felt, for four. 
hours, the charms of his bewitching talk. 

was then a young senator, just coming on the 
stage of public life—he a patriarchal statesman 
just going off the stage of natural life, and evi- 
dently desirous to impress some views of policy 
upon me—a design in which he certainly did 
not fail. I honor him as a.patriot of the Rev- 
olution—as one of the Founders of the Repub- 
lic—as the founder of the political school to 


which I belong; and for the purity of charac- 


ter which he possessed in common with his 
compatriots, and which gives to the birth of 
the United States a beauty of parentage which 
the genealogy of no other nation can show. 





How a Bank DEFALCATION WAS HUSRED UP. 
—The Evening Post relates an admirable story of 
a bank gefalcation on the part of a cashier, 
some years ago—and how the cashier managed 
to come out unscathed. It is cooler than Sibe- 
rian ice, and rivals even modern defaleations ; 

We have heard of a bank store which is said 
to relate toa time somewhat distant, and toa 
bank within one hundred miles of Wall street, 
and which we report just as we heard it, omit- 
ting names. The cashier in the bank found 
himself short in his accounts about two hundred 
thousands dollars, at a time when he foresaw an 
inevitable disclosure from an examination of ac- 
counts, which was ordered to take place within 
a short time. Not seeing any escape, he con- 
sulted a friend of his who was an attorney, ask- 
ing for bis advice. The attorney, on ascertain- 
ing that the cashier had no property that was 
available to convert into cash to cover the de- 
ficiency, recommended him to take $200,000 
more, and then, when the discovery took place, 
he would have something to negotiate with, so 
as to induce the directors to refrain from ma- 
king a public exposure. The cashier took his 
advice, abstracted the additional sum, and when 
the discovery took place, confessed his error, 
and told the directors that he would get his 
friends to make some amends, provided they 
would not punish him, After some negotiation 
he compromised with them for $100,000; and 
he retired from his situation with a fortune of 
$100,000. The cashier in question was conse- 
quently respected, and he died, we believe, 
within the current year. The directors never 
made known their loss, and neither the stock- 
holders of the bank nor the public knew any- 
thing about it. 





A Vatvuasie Tasie.—The State Superinten- 
dent of Weights and Measures in New York, 
has compiled the following table, which may 
be of use to those who will take the trouble to 
preserve it. The measurements are internal, 
and intended to be even: 

A box 80 inches long, 22 2-5 inches wide, 
and 16 inches deep, will contain a barrel, 5 
bushels. 

A box 24 inches long, 16 inches wide, and 
14 inches deep, will contain halfa barrel, 24 
bushels. 

A box 21 inches long, 12 4-5 inches wide, 
and 8 inches deep; or 14 inches long, 12 4-5 
inches wide, and 12 inches deep, will contain a 
bushel. 

A box 12 inches long, 111-5 inches wide 
and 8 inches deep, will contain half a bushel. 

A box 12 45 inches long, and 6 inches deep ; 
or 5 2-5 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 8 inch- 
es deep, will contain one peck. _ 

A box 8 inches long, 8inches wide, and 4 1-5 
inches deep, will contain one gallon. 

A box 8 inches long, 4 1-5 inches wide, and 4 
inches deep, will contain half a gallon. 

A box 4 1-5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
4 inches deep, will contain one quart. 





The following anecdote reminds us of the late 
Rowland Hill; it is told of a celebrated dissent- 
ing minister at Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son : 

Upon ene occasion when he was preaching, 
he dropped the immediate subject of his dis- 
course, and made this observation: “It is a rule 
with me never to use an expression which the 
humblest of my hearers cannot understand. I 
have just made use of the term ocular demon- 
stration; 1 will explainit to you. I lookin the 
table-pew, and I see a youug man ina blue coat 
and scarlet waistcoat fast asleep.” On pronoun- 
cing the last two words he raised his voice con- 
siderably, and, all eyes being attracted to the 
unfortunate sleeper, he added in a lower tone, 
“Of that [have ocular demonstration.” He 
then resumed his discourse in his accustomed 
manner. 





Tue Harm Srorw or War.—Four millions of 
Minnie rifle ball cartridges were lately forwarded 
from the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, England, 
for use in the Crimea. 





{3" The appearance of our Journal, does 
credit to the typographical skill of Messrs. Al- 
den & Holt. Had the papermakers furnished 
as good an article of paper as we had hoped, 
we would be better satisfied. We hope they 
will “try, try again,” as the boys say. 
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College. 


WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
on Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be- 
Bi tho regular College Clagses, a Preparatory De- 
ent, anda Normal and English Dopartment, in 
young men may be fitted for College, or qualified 
by_a full and thorough English Education to become 
teaghers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ined upon any of the active employments of life. 
. A commodious edifice has just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and board at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is ;— 
Porithe College Classes.......-..00.00-0.-2e00e -$10,00 
tory Depariment,...................... 6,50 
Normal and English Department... 5,20 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. itt 


Mrs. S. Foord’s Femaie Seminary. 


fh E SECOND TERM of this Institution commeneed 
November 23, 1S54,° This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at\the residence of 8. FoorD, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it bas a'ready received} is proof sufficient 
that it meets the wants of fhe community. The course 
of instruction will be thorotgh, asthe experience and 
previous suecess of the teachers will guarantee. 

MRS. S. FOORD, Principat. 
Miss M. ©. Wrrcnr, | 


9, 
Miss N. B. Canren, ‘ Ass’t Teachers. m — 
‘2 ¢rms.—Junior Cl r tex of 11 weeks, . . $3, 
Senior oa wd = > .. 5,00 
Graduating Class, \ ved .. 6,00 

Extras.—Latin, $3; French, $3; Pencilling, Perspec- 
tive, Drawing from Nature, $3; Painting in Water Col- 
ors, Flowers, Fruit and Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5; 
Painting in Crayons, black and white, $7; Landscapes 
in Water Colors, $8; Landscapesin Oil, $8; Incidental 
expences, 25 cents. 

Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 

Rererences.—Rey. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 
and J. B. Moe, Esq. 

Janesville, Wis., Jan. 1st, 1855. 1tf 


Milton Academy. 


ROF. A. C. SPICER, Princrpat ;| Prof. A. Wirrorp, 
Teacher of the Clas&jcs; Mrs. SM. Spicer, Precep- 
tress, aud Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calendar.—Second Lerm for 1854-5, opened on 
Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1854,—Closes; Wednesday, March 
21st, 1855. 
Exprxses.—Tu'tion, per term, from... .. ..$3,50 to $5,00 
Music on the Piano Forte, extra, 10,00 
Oil Painting, * 
Other varieties of Painting, 
each, ses 
Vocal Music, “ 
Tuition wust be setiied in advance. 
21,50 to 2 per week. 
L. C. MAXSON, Pres’r or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 
Milton, Jan. 1, 1855. 1tf 


State Recommendation. 


HE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION of the State of Illinois, having been author- 
ized by the Legislature to examine and adopt a uniform 
series of text-books for the use of schools jn the State 
of Iilinois. and having, in the department of History, 
selected Wilsons’s entire Historical Series, has issued 
tae following official circular. 
WILSON’S HISTORIES. 
Ovrice or Svr’r or Pvsiic Ixstrvctioy, } 
Springfield, Mlinois. 
RX TRACTS. 

“T would call the especial attention of teachers to 
the study of  story—both American and general histo- 
ry—a study which I would place before all others, after 
the pupil has acquired a knowledge of the ordinary ru- 
dimental branches of an English education. * * 

After a pretty extended and thorough examination 
of, 1 believe, al the school histories of much impor- 
tance, published in our country, both United States 
histories and general histories, } HAVE SELECTED 
“WILSON’S SERIES OF HISTORTES,” as, in my 
judgment, better adapted than any others, both sep- 
arately and collecticely, for the use of the schools of 
our State. * * * * * * 

Witsox’s Jovenitr History.—L think it highly de- 
sirable that children should early acquire a fondness 
for history, and, to this eud, historical works for their 
early reading and study should be interesting as well 
as instructive, combining the many excellencies which 
we desire in a schoo! book for children, and is admira- 
bly adapted to impress upon their minds the attractive 
and leading incidents in the lives of our principal his- 
torical worthies, and the bold outlines of American 

* * * Pa 
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Board, from 





history. * 

Il. Wuason’s History or rae Ustrrep States may be 
regarded as a standard werk, whose superior claims to 
comprehensiveness and accuracy are well established. 
It is well written, in a style chaste and correct; the 
plan is simple, aud such as to beweadily comprehended 
by the pupil. It has marginal questions conveniently 
arranged ; its geographical notes and maps are a val- 
uable aid in the important matter of keeping the local- 
ities of events distincdly before the mind of the pupil; 
and in all respects it is well adapted to the school-room; 
No other work with which we are atquaipted embraces. 
within the same compass, so much important matter, 
without overburdening the text with details, * 

IIL. ,Wnsox’s American History, (original) embra- 
ces besides the foregoing, the History of the Indian 
Tribes of North Ameoica, with sketches of the most 
prominent Indian Chiefs, an account of the remains of 
ancient works found on our continent, four appendices 
showing the connection of the four periods of our his- 
tory with cotemporary European history, and a more 
detailed account of the history of the Canadas, Mexico, 
Texas, &c. It is well adapted to higher schools and 
academies. * bad * * * 

IV. Wison’s Ovrues or Generar Hisrory.—Of 
the ‘Qntlines of History,’ a work upon which Mr. Wil- 
son has evidently bestowed a great amount of labor, re- 
search and care in the compilation, I am prepared to 
speak in terms of the highest approbation, after having 
cwefully compared it with the works of Robbins, 

White, Worcester, Willard, Titler, Yaylor and Web- 
er. J think it far in advance of any other works 
mentioned, in unity of plan—simplicity of arrangement 
—the prominence given to the great leading features 
of history, to the exglusion of comparatively unimpor- 
tant collateral details—collateral aids, in the form of 
numerous historical and geological notes, and some 
twenty valuable maps—accuracy, a8 measured by the 
best modern writers—felicity of style, and interest to 
the student. 

The “ University Edition” of S50 pages, contains, in 
addition, a highly Tangy and valuable outline of 
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phiet, Mr. cle here referred to, foguiber 
with the above r: of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, én, riptions of all Wilson’s Histor- 
ic Series, , and reviews of the same, 
Schedule and Abstract ofia course of study recommend- 
ed by the New York Teachers’ Association. and by the 
Superintendent of Public truction of Illinois, and 
an interesting article on the of History, from the 
New York Teacher. 


The retail prices of the above books are :—Juvenile 

, Bl cts; United States, Tcts; American Histo- 

ry, $1,25; Library Edition, $2; tlines, $1,25; Uni- 
versity Edition, $2; Chart, $6. 

In addition to Wilson’s Series, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Mlinois has recommended and 
adopted Sander’s New Series of Readers, Speller, &c.; 
McElligott’s Analytical Manual, and Young Analyser ; 
Hitcheock’s Geology, revised, &c. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of 8.C. Griggs & Co.’s Ame- 
rican Educational Series, embracing the above and oth- 
er valuable School and College Text-Books, with criti- 
cal Riviews, testimonials of eminent teachers, &c., will 
be sent, pre-paid, on application to the publishers. 

&. 0. GRIGGS & CO., 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 
1m3 111 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


Geography for the Million. 


MITH’S Modernand Ancient Geography, accompan- 
\ ied by a large Ajlas, containing 35 beautiful color- 
ed Maps, Crawn and\engr: ved expressly for this work. 
The Maps have all baem corrected and brought up to 
the times; Railroads Rave all been laid down as far as 
completed. This Atias\also contains a large number of 
new and interesting Statistital Tables from the census 
of 1850. The tables contain the population of each 
county inthe United States. Also, the Agricultural 
Productions of each of the States, with 30 other tables 
from the census. A Chronological Table of the princi- 
pal Political and other events in American History, from 
1492 1553 has been added, in which everything of any 
importance has been noticed, with the date at which it 
happened. There has also been added a large and 
beautiful Mav of 4he Roman Empire, which will be of 
use inthe s iy of Ancient Geography and History, 
— of the towns mentioned being laid down on this 

ap. 

The desc) »*ons of the States and Territories are full 
a ~ comple ‘ing been brought up to the times in 
every resp is work is rendered still more valu- 
able by a c: Compendium of Ancient Geography, 
which will b 1d as interesting and instructive as the 
more exten treaties of this subject. A series of 
Drill Questio. — >r general revision is appended to this 
work, which ¥ © be found of great convenience to the 
teacher and ai |‘othe scholar, in bringing definitely to 
his mind,in a ndensed form, the main features of the 
subject he has gone over. This book is receiving uni- 
versal favor where it is known by teachers, committees 
and others. It has been introduced into the best scools 
of our country, and they cannot be without it. 

Full and complete descriptions of our New Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas, with their boundaries accu- 
rately laid down in the Map. This Map will he of great 
use to those who intend emigrating to these Territories. 
This work contains more information than will be found 
in any other book for the price. 

Dante. Burcerss & Co., Publishers, 60 John Street, 
New York. For sale by Booksellers generaliy. t 


Cutter’s Physiological and Anatomicai Plates, 


1 ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and HYGIENE, for 
e Colleges, Academies, High ools and Fannilies; 
458 pages, 150 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Common Schools; 190 pages, 83 illus- 
trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

8. Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 30 cents. 

4, Cutter’s Large Outline Anatomical Plates, (10 ina 
Sett, three feet by two,) beautifully colored and moan- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies aud High Schoo!s.— 
Price $10. 

5. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price #5, 

6. Cutter’s District School Outline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colored and mounted, for Gram- 
war and District Schools. Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION, 

For examination, single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in advance: 

Hiuman and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology 

and Hygiene, by Mrs. E. P. Cutter,........ lets. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Caivin 

Cutter, M.D 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

Ee SP MEARE Et birnatel 21 cts. 

Books for examination, and Books and Anateamical 
Plates for introduction at reduced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutier, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8S. E. Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 

Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally. 

The attention of teachers is particularly invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s Twman and Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. The work is entirely new, 
and is adapted to the use of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Hducation, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended any work on that subject. 

CaLvin Crrrer. 
If: 














Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855, 


Book-HKeeping Withont a Master. 
\ AYHEW’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. By 
i Single and Dorvkle Entray~-With a set of Account 
Books to be used by tha Learner in writing up the Ex- 
amples for Practice contyined in the Book-keeping, and 
a Key for teachers, containing their solution. By IRA 
MAYIIEW, A. M. 

The publishers would respectfully call the atitention 
of Teachers, Schoo! Ofticers,\and the friends of ednea- 
tion generally, to this work, which has been strongly re- 
commended by the principal book-kecpers of extensive 
business houses in New York; by the Superintendent 
of Common Schools for thé>city.and county of New 
York; by the principal of the New York Free Academy ; 
by the principais Of the Public Schools generally, and 
of all the Ward Schools in the city and county of 
New York; by the principals of all the Public Schools 
of the cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, and by the 
teachers generally of other schools, hoth public and 
private, to whose knowledge it has been brought. 

Such unanimity and strength of testimony, including 
the principals of all the public schools of these three 
cities, is unprecedented; and still, this work has been 
received with equal favor wherever it has become 
known, having been introduced into the schools ofa 
large number of cities and towns in every part of the 
the United States within the brief space of three months 
from its publication, including several female colleges 
in as many different states, the high-schools of a larger 
number of cities, and an almost incredible number of 
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the p- ranner of teaching history so 
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jemies aud common schools, scattered through 15 
states. It will be observed, aiso, that teachers who 
have tested this work in the school-room, bear the 
strongest and most cordial testimony in its favor. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS. 
I have examined Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping 


foundation of the whole series. 









with much care and particular attenti: impo: 
tant subject is too much neglected in or Public Schools, 
and I am rejoiced that a book of so 
placed within the reach of all.—Jnoj WurrtnzaD, Sec- 
reury Board.of Ed , Ne Nd. 

My pupils like this book; no class works more cheerful- 
ly or profitable, than that which follows his practical ex- 
amples, making the calculations and arranging them 
accurately, in business-like form.—N. Hepors, Princi- 
pal Select and Commercial School, Newark, N. J. 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is better adapted, 
in my judgment, to the ordinary business of the great 
majority of the people of our country, than any trea- 
tise that has hitherto been used. * * * * * J feel 
greatly disposed to favor its use.—Josepx McKres, Su- 
perintendent Common Schools, City and County of New 
York. 

This is the only really practical system of elementa- 
ry Book-keeping that has fallen under my observation. 
It is brief, lucid, and comprehensive, and contains, 
under a variety of form, all the general principles re- 
quired to be known in recording ordinary mercantile 
business. Its extensive introduétion into schools, will, 
in my opinion, confer a blessingjon popular education. 
—E. L. Avery, Principal Ward ‘School, No. 27, N. Y. 
(Coneurred in by twenty other Principals.) 

I fuily concur in the testimony of Mr. E. LL. Avery; 
and, in addition, I would state that I introduced the 
work into my Evening School about the middle of the 
late term. My pupils were delighted with it, and made 
more rapid progress in it than any book I ever saw 
used. They liked the bookfbecause they understood it. 
Indeed, so little assistance did even the least advanced 
of my pupils require, that I deem the work tray enti- 
tled to be called “ Book-keeping without a Master.”— 
Ww. P. Moss, Jun., Principal Ward School No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by other Principals.) 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital work. 
It is weil fitted for use in our common schools in New 
York, and I cordially recommend its introduction both 
here and elsewhere.—Tuos. K, Foutke, Principal Ward 
School Nos 14, N. Y. 

Admirably adapted to meet the wants of scholars of 
both sexes, it is the only work that suits my views as 
calculated for Young Ladies. * * Ttis adopted 
as the text book on the subject in this institution.—J. 
Lb. Newman, M. D. President Harrodsburg Female Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

It is an excellent book for discipline. * * * and 
should be used in every District School, both in the 
city and country.—E. Baupwis, A. M., and QO, Stewart, 
Teachers of Select School, Monroe, Mich. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This is a plain, brief treatise, by the late able Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, whose la- 
bors in another department of education have given 
him an’eminent position among the friends of popular 
improvement in this country. It is not a mere com- 
pilation, but presents several original features of great 
value. [By its perfect clearness of expression, its ad- 
mirable arrangement, and the multiplicity of examples 
by which its theoretic principles are illustrated, it is 
well adapted to cgmmon use. No-work on the subject, 
that we have seen, can be more safely recommended to 
farmers and mechanics as exactly suited to their wants. 
—New York Tribune. 

<7" Teachers and others engaged in the canse of 
Fducation, can have copies sent them by mail, postage 
paid, by sending 87% cents for the Book-keeping, 50 
ceuts for the set of Blanks, and 3744 cents for the Key. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
1 Publishers, New York. 


The National Sev.cs of Standsrd School Books, 
ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 


Nix. AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 
these works have lately been published; which, 
with our late publications, enable us to offer an en- 
tire sct of Standard Books, for Union School Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 
books, that have heretofore Been so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annoying, both to teachers and parents. 
Our list embraces some of the most approved text- 
books in the various departments of study, viz: 

SPELLING AND PronunciatTioy.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching this important, though too 
frequently neglected department, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate Price’s English Speller, Northend’s 
Dictatation Exercises, Wriyit’s Orthography, and 
Martin's Orthoepist 

Reape Booxs.—To wake up the mind, arrest and 
teach the student to read in a natural and and uncon- 
strained manner, Parker’s Series is preferred by many 
of the best teachers. Parker and Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading and Klocution, with principles ra- 
ther than rules, and copigus examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmonier, of Baltimore—containi 
the choisest and most varied selections in the Eng 
language—will fully meet the wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. 

Encusn Grammar.—sS. W. Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old Grammars’ heretofore published. By it 
the student is taught to nse Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as Theory. 

Rurroric.—Professor Day’s Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
other work on that subject. 

Frocvrion.—Northend’s Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and Schoo! Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
ican Speaker, contain the choisestselections of pieces 
(Oratorical, Poetical, and Dec'amatery.) 

Encuisn Ports.—Professor Boyd, of Geneva, has !aid 
our academies and seminaries under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated editions of the English Poets, viz :— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Task, Table Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Seosch's Young's Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of Time. J 

History anp Geocgapay.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United States, and Usiversal History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography (rtely pub- 
lished) has been ctf in the ward and public -chools 








of New York, Brookfyn, Pittsburg, and other sitics (to 
take the place of Smith’s and Mitchell’s Primary Geog- 
raphy.) It is —— both to Primary and Intermedi- 
ute classes. A more advanced work on Geography, 
prepered by Frangis McNally, to follow ‘ Monteith’s 
Manual,” will be published in January, 1855. 

Marnemarics.—Professor Davies’ works aren re- 
garded as the National System, being the steudard 
text-books in mafhematios (in connection with Pro- 
fessor Bartlett's oorks) of the Military Academy of 
the United Statas,and also in most of the colleges 
throughout the country. Davies’ Arithmetics are the 
} We would expecially 
call your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just 
published. 

Cuamuers’ Exguantary Scrences.—These works are 
not only intendéd for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

Purosopny, ASTRONOMY, 4ND MytHoLocy.—Parker’s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachers who 
have used them, MclIntyre’s Astronomy is a very val- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Grecian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 

sting subject. 
Boox-Kenrrsa AND Pexmansurp.—Fulion and East- 
man’s Book-keeping ix in extensive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with cory 
general facor. 





Tue Home Cycto: 












These vol are intended to comprise & ehen- 
sive view of the whdle circlg of human jin 
other words, to form agenerg) Cyclopedia, le 
shape, for popular reférenc¢, family libraries, rs” 


general reader. 

(~ Teachers, schooheormmissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & COs, No. 51 John-st., N. ¥. 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
IIESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every section of the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 
England, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :— 

Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplicity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the Dest attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 

MAURICE StRAKOSCH. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, and at other places, writes as 
follows : 

Gentlemen:—It gives me much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 

New York, 1850. Jenny Lixp. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


We have tried and tested the “ Dolce Campana,” and 
we have heard many of our professional brethren try 
it, and can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—N. Y. Eve. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 

It is the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Journal. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN & GRAY. 

Albany, N. Y. 1 





jane Fortes. 


NGE, formerly Ballantine & Bar- 
ID hydt, invite th tention of the public to their 
unrivalled Instruments. \ These Pianos are constructed 
with the complete Metallic Frame, and an Improved 
Grand Action. The Cases\are of Rosewood, the pat- 
terns various and elegant, = 4 every Instrument pog- 







ARHYDT & MO 


sesses in its interior and extertor a thorough and beau- 
tiful finish. In durability, volume and quality of tone, 
delicacy of touch and in every Pett of first class 
Pianos they are warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
Purchasers in want of first rate Instruments, which 
will stand the test of any climate are invited to to call 
and examine. Dealers supplied on the most reason- 
able terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
BARHYDT & MORANGE, 
Manufactory, 310 Broadway. Sales Room, 502 Broad- 
way,Albany, N. Y. im 
Boys! A New Speaking Book, Now Ready. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 
UTNAM’S ELOCUTION AND ORATORY! Contain- 
ing specimens of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the 
Bar, the Stage, the Legislative Ilall and the Battle Field, 
Ju three parts.—Part I, Theoretic and Scientific; Part 
Lf, Rhetorical, Classical and Poetical; Part II1, Comi- 
caland Musical. By Worthy Putnam, Professor of the 
Seience of Elocution, and Practical Instructor in the 
Art. One large 12mo, vol., 408 pages. : 

The publishers confidently believe that the foregoing 
book will be eagerly received by our teachers, and es- 
pecially by those who 

“ Speak in public on the Stage.” 

It is the production of one of the most thorough Stu- 
dents of Education in the country. It is composed 
largely of pieces which have never before appeared in 
any work of the kind, and from such authors as Hor- 
ace Mann, Bayard Taylor, Henry Ward Beecher, Wir. 
Il. Seward, Rufus Choate, Elihu Burrett, KE. H. Chapin, 
¥. P. Whipple, Edward Everett, &c., in the Classical 
Department, and Fanny Fern, Mrs. Partington, John 
G. Saxe, Bungay, Dow, jr., &c., in the Comical Depart- 
ment. MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 

Auburn, Albany & Buffalo, N. Y. 





For sale by all booksellers. Single copies sent by F 


mail, pre-paid, on receipt of $1. jyi-im 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS AND PRORIETORS. 
TERMS: 





One copy, per year, in advance,....... 6.00 «+0081 00 
i ne POOR BELT Sar ee ee Ek oS ee -» 500 
Py er ier a te odes vivceces 8 OO 


For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up of the club. 

For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club, 

For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “ Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann §. Stevens, “ Fern 
Leaves,” by Fanny Fern, or any new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,55. 

Yor Ten subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of Godey’s, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, or any three dollar magazine. 

For Twenty subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

For Que Hundred subscribers (at one doilar,) $20,00 in 
cash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
address George 8. Dodge or Julia A. Viers. 

Letters on business or containing remittances, ad- 
dress James Sutherland. ; 

A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the J6URNAL at the following rates :— 


One column, one year,........ +.-- $75 00 
Half,..“ we Peet ee .. 50 00 
One-fourth column, one year,..............2.-. 80 00 

Lesser advertisements, and for @ shorter period, at 
proportionate rates, 


ALDEN & HOLT, PRINTERS—JANESVILLE, WIS, 
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